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Perfectly Imperfect 


eC ¢ dee 


a taste of someone’s taste WWW.perfectlyimperfect.fyi 


Editor’s Letter by Asher Penn 


Photo: Robbie Barnett 


In trying to come up with some sort of prompt for this letter, my associate 
editor Lily Sperry asked why I had chosen to put the comedy trio Million Dollar 
Extreme on the cover. I half-joked that it was so we could sell more magazines, 
but it was true. MDE was huge. I wanted this to be the biggest and best issue 


of Sex Mag to date. Maybe this was how to do it. 


But it was kind of surprising to me that this was MDE’s first time being in print, 
let alone on the cover of a magazine. Even when they were on Adult Swim, 

it seemed like they were just too scary for any publisher to get near. I also 
had to admit I was a little nervous. There had been a YouTube documentary on 
Sam Hyde that didn’t go well, and that video of him yelling at the Buzzfeed 
dude. Was it crazy to believe Sex Mag could be the exception to the rule? 


e same art school, and I can see that his output 
nsity that other graduates from that era share 
— Jordan Wolfson and Ryan Trecartin come to mind. But unlike them, Sam traded 
chasing institutional success for taking a swing at the culture at large — an 
approach that, coincidentally or not, many of the subjects in this issue share. 


Sam Hyde and I both attended th 
was stamped with levels of inte 


and every other interview in this issue, 


went amazingly well, mainly because we did the same thing we've always done 
— meeting the artist where they’re at, and embracing whatever happens. It’s a 


recipe for success. There’s no way I’d rather do it. 


The point is that the MDE interview, 


:) Asher 
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Ivy Wolk 


“Get well soon.” 


Interview by Asher Penn 
Portrait by Richard Kern 


From the moment Ivy Wolk pointed 

the camera at herself at the age 

of 13 she’s been an unlikely — 

and inevitable — star. A natural 
performer whatever the medium, the 
comedian-cum-actress first gained 
infamy on Tik Tok, then on TV, then 
on the big screen, stealing the show 
with her signature loud, earnest 
intensity. Intriguing auteurs and 
infuriating haters, Ivy always seems 
to be in the midst of a dramatic arc, 
making her one of the most exciting 
talents to watch today. 


Favorite subject in school? 

Truly none of them. I was happiest 
when I was vaping in the bathroom with 
my “bad influence” friends. 

What’s the best insult? 

The best insult is “Yo mama.” The 
best compliment is something my 
friend Max said to me last night: 
“You are this way because you rose 
from the toxic waste of Los Angeles.” 
What’s your dream role? 

Nancy Spungen. Or someone else who is 
really crazy and deep and messy and 
gross and complicated, shepherded by 
a genius director who pays special 
attention to me because they know I am 
special and endlessly capable. Maybe 
that genius director has to be me... 
Coolest celeb you’ve met? 

I fangirl over comics. The “coolest” 
celebrities to me are people with 
really good Comedy Central half hours. 
Do you do any good impersonations? 
When I take my Ativan I can imperson- 
ate a girl who is having a good day. 
Do you have a motto? 

“Step your pussy up.” 

Something you never thought you’d say: 
“I'm allergic to gluten.” 

Dream car? 

I will never drive and you can’t make me. 
Pet peeve? 

Clearing your throat and coughing in 
a theater... bitch, what do you have 
to say? 

What period of time would you go back 
to with a Time Machine? 

I would go back to 2006 to watch Amy 
and Blake fuck. Somehow. 


Are you afraid of ghosts? 

I wish they were realer. 

Favorite type of exercise? 

Walking to the corner store for candy. 
Do you have any superstitions? 

No. I’m real as fuck. 

Do you have any role models? 
Morrissey. Sandra Bernhard. Lena Dun- 
ham. All women excoriated and flogged. 
Nasty hoes. Divas. Anybody found 
guilty in the court of public opinion. 
Worst pickup line? 

I once told a guy on Hinge that 
cutting feels better than an orgasm. 
Bully? Bullied? Both? 

Bullied. I’m not a victim, but I am 

a fucking victim. When my femininity 
feels threatened I can throw shade 
like a bitch. 

What are 3 scents you like? | 

I honestly don’t pay much attention to 
that type of thing. I am really focused 
on my thoughts and worries and ideas. 
Would you survive a zombie apocalypse? 
Fuck no. I wouldn’t even try. Scene 
one I’m slitting my wrists and 
dodging the entire situation. You 
can’t force me to survive, bitch. 
Fuck your narrative arc. 

How competitive are you? 

Not competitive. I don’t have the 
energy to find an opp to outrun. I can 
do bad all by myself. 

Which phone app do you use the most? 
Safari, because I use the Twitter 
website instead of the app. 

What movie could you watch every day? 
SHOWGIRLS. 

Who is your spirit animal? 

JonBenét Ramsey. 

What is your claim to fame? 

Doing jokes online. Being myself 
against all fucking odds. 

What’s on the top of your bucket list? 
“Get well soon.” 

What impresses you the most? 

A strategic and well-placed joke. 

How do you want to die? 

I can’t say by my own hand because 
that’s histrionic and I just have way 
too much going on. So I'll say “old 
age”... 27. 

Who is your greatest enemy? 

Ivy Carol Wolk. @ 
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EvilGiane 
“Usually I just do an iPhone headphone test.” 


Portrait by Tyler Kai Jones 


Interview by Zach Sokol 


EvilGiane is to Surf Gang what 

ASAP Rocky was to ASAP Mob — what 
RZA was to Wu-Tang. The New York- 
based musician spearheads a wiley 
collective of producers and rappers 
whose take on hip-hop feels distinctly 
of the present — a totem of Gen- 

Z's wide-ranging, post-post-modern 
sensibilities, where you’re as likely 
to hear a Nirvana sample or DnB- 
inspired beat as you are a drill 
track. Surf Gang has become a de facto 
movement that’s expanded from the 
confines of music to something more 
grandiose. EvilGiane is now a label 
boss, A&R, creative director, DIY 
concert promoter, model, and more. 
Kendrick Lamar, Playboi Carti, Earl 
Sweatshirt, and Isabella Lovestory 
have all made songs using his beats. 
Surf Gang, the label, has released 
records by Snow Strippers, EERA, 454, 
Harto Fali6n, and Polo Perks. 

Under the astute eye and ear of 
EvilGiane, the crew has evolved from 
an underground New York collective 
adored by those in the know, to 
something that’s actively determining 
the zeitgeist of music nationwide. 
EvilGiane’s finger isn’t just on the 
pulse, he’s tuning its very BPM. 


Where did the name Evilgiane come from? 
It came from playing Super Mario. 
There’s “Evil Mario” and I used that 
as my Instagram name before I started 
making music. 

What was your first concert? 

Turnstile at 538 Johnson in Brooklyn. 
What’s your ideal working environment? 
Somewhere either really empty and 
basic, or somewhere nice in general. 
What’s your favorite studio treat? 
Champagne or sometimes candy. 

What’s on your rider list for concerts? 
Hennessy, tequila, champagne, or 
prosecco if they have it. Also, 
cupeakes, fruit, chips and salsa. 
What’s your favorite album cover design? 
Kid A by Radiohead. 

What’s your favorite sample in a song? 
Through the Wire by Kanye West, which 
samples Chaka Khan’s Through the 
Fire. 


If you could produce a track for any 
musician, living or dead, who would 
it be and why? 

Probably Prince because I feel 

like he could get on anything and 
experiment instead of just making 
one type of music. He’s one of my 
favorite vocal artists of all time. 
Do you do “the car test” to test out 
new music? 

Whenever I get a chance. But usually, 
I just do an iPhone headphone test. 
Do you have a personal mantra? 

“Fuck everybody.” 

What’s the best gift you’ve ever 
received? 

Life from my mother. 

Do you believe in astrology? 

I don’t really believe in astrology. 
I respect it, though, cause in some 
senses it does work, but all of that 
is circumstantial. 

Most memorable Surf Gang show? 
Probably one of our earlier shows 

at a bus lot because it was so last 
minute and still a success. It also 
had one of my favorite merch drops. 
What’s washed in hip-hop right now? 
What trend needs to die? 

Emo guitar rappers mimicking Lil 
Peep. Also, fake punk rappers. 

Who’s the most slept on artist in 2024? 
Sideshow or El Costeau. 

Who’s your celebrity crush? 

Pam Grier in the ‘70s and ‘80s. 

Do you have tattoos? 

I have tattoos. My most recent one is 
my friend’s name written on my arm. 
What will your tombstone say? 
“Nothing lasts forever so enjoy i of 
while it’s here.” 

If you were a boxer, what would your 
entrance song be? 

“Cannon” by Lil Wayne. 

Do you have a prized possession? 
Probably my computer. 

What’s something you want to buy in 
the future? 

A custom chandelier. 

Who has the best Instagram account? 
@joebuddenfits. 

What does the future hold for Surfgang? 
More good music, more clothes, and 
the world. © 
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Lucy 
“Not talking 


too much is key for 


”" 
me. 


Interview & Portrait 
by Guy Kozak 


I first encountered Lucy (Cooper B. 
Handy) through my wife Elliot, who 
had known Cooper from Massachusetts. 
The video that she showed me was for 
My Song 10, which left me a little 
confused and probably intimidated 

— a natural reaction to something 
that’s genuinely new. There was a 
childlike simplicity to it, but 
really I just couldn’t find any 
reference points, and any resemblance 
a friend suggested felt off track... 
But I loved the video, especially 
Cooper’s outfit:a black puffer and a 
blue beret. The first time I saw him 
live, I was struck by how good of a 
singer he actually was. Eventually, 
I reached out about doing a video, 
and we finally met at the Woods Hole 
Community Hall where I’d once seen 
him play. Since then, we’ve shot five 
music videos together, all on Cape 
Cod, and all on a crazy small scale. 
It’s usually just the two of us — 
sometimes Elliot, too, if she’s down 
to lend a hand. The scenery there is 
so beautiful and it’s such a magical 
place to make stuff. It feels like 
being in a Hardy Boys book. 


What’s your favorite color? 

Dark wood. 

What’s your favorite sea animal? 
Otters and horseshoe crab tie. 

Where are you going? 

Back to the USA. 

Forehand or backhand? 

Forehand. 

In summer, honeysuckles or roses? 
Honeysuckle will do it for me first 
but both I like. 

What’s the food you’ve eaten most in 
your life? 

Raisins or chicken eggs. 

How do you stay present? 

I don’t totally but staying in motion 
helps. I walk a lot a lot. 

Do you have any advice for readers 
dealing with stage fright? 

Just remember it’s all going down in 
history. 

What’s a question you’ve been asking 
a lot lately? 

How much? 


Have you broken any bones? 

Never broke one I think I have thick 
bones or something. 

How do you take care of your voice? 
Not talking too much is key for me. 
What instrument would you bring to a 
desert island? 

Probably a piano. 

What does love sound like? 

Tears dropping on both sides. 

What does winter sound like? 

Winter is padded where I live. 

What does spring sound like? 
Boioioing. 

Dream music collaborator? 

Would’ve liked to make music with my 
grandfather who was a jazz drummer. 
How’ve you been sleeping? 

50% but not in a guilty way. 

What do you do to relax? 

Breathe outside. 

What’s a personality trait you value? 
When a person is actually listening. 
What’s a fun trick to play? 

Throwing something into the water. 
What’s on your backstage rider thing? 
Charcuterie, grapefruit, alcohol, 
cigarettes if they allow it. 

What’s the worst job you’ve ever had 
I worked on a farm for 5 years then 
food service for 10 now music. All my 
jobs ruled. 

Do you have a recurring dream? 

Lots of falling and hanging off high 
cliff type dreams always - thrilling! 
Do you have any phobias? 

Horses inside a house. 

What’s the best book you ever read? 
I spy Halloween edition. 

Do you collect anything? 

Music boxes - the kind you wind. 
What do you do when you are angry? 
Never learned how to get angry - it’1ll 
probably catch up to me someday. 

Any instruments you wish you could 
play? 

I have a trombone I suck at playing. 
What inspires you? 

Love, nature and friends who are gone. 
If you could live anywhere where 
would it be? 

Massachusetts. 

Any final message for the readers? 
You are loved. © 
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Tommy Malekoff 


“There’s a lot of darkness, but there’s also a lot of light.” 


Interview by Zach Sokol 
Portrait by Rosie Marks 


Many were introduced to the artist 
Tommy Malekoff through his music 

video for Salem’s “Starfall,” filming 
the duo chasing tornados across the 
American heartland. The project was 

a transcendent artifact, where the 
motive wasn’t just to tell a story 

— or even elicit a feeling in the 
viewer — but rather for the creator 
himself to experience the sublime. 
Malekoff’s work as a video artist 
pursues the places and situations that 
most people scroll past as disembodied 
online novelties: apocalyptic natural 
disasters, anomalous corporate 
sculptures, and esoteric subcultures — 
all documented in a way that blurs the 
line between found footage, verité, 
and staged scenes. In the same spirit 
as Werner Herzog, Harmony Korine, 
Cameron Jamie, and even Snow on tha 
Bluff, Malekoff has little interest in 
ethnography or cultural commentary, 
but rather the timeless poetry found 
in the outside world: imagery equal 
parts exultant and doomful. 


Most of your practice seems to take 
place outside of the studio — often 
on road trips. Did you move around a 
lot as a kid? 

Yeah, if you include houses and 
school districts, we probably moved 
like 10 times. My dad worked at small 
universities for their athletic 
programs and eventually taught sports 
education. He was always getting 

new jobs and my mom would kind of 

go along with it. I feel like I 

had a really traditional American 
upbringing. We lived in a small rural 
town in Ohio and then ended up in 
North Carolina. 

How did moving so much impact you? 
When I was a kid, I resented it. But 
ultimately, I think being forced to 
change over and over again is really 
good for you. It gives you the tools 
to adapt. Every time you leave a 
situation and enter a new one, you 
become more of an individual. You 

get really curious about different 
environments. And you never want to 
feel too comfortable or sit still. 


How often are you on the road these days? 
Probably at least half the year, both 
for my own work as well as for jobs I 
get hired to do. I’m jealous of peo- 
ple who have a focused studio prac- 
tice and can just be in a room and 
make the things that they want to 
see. It becomes exhausting to keep 
taking road trips to get material. 
But I also like to go places with no 
agenda. That’s a part of my process 
at large — going somewhere with no 
objective and coming back to a place 
like New York and trying to make 
sense of it all. 

What’s your setup like? 

I don’t ever use fussy equipment, so 
it’s all very free. I just have my iP- 
hone, really; for research purposes, 
that’s kind of all I ever bring. It’s 
the ultimate Swiss Army knife — it has 
geotags and a beautiful camera, and you 
can make notes and voice memos. Often, 
I‘1l go back and use a nicer camera, 

or sometimes I’1l bring one that might 
be a little more lo-fi. But I never want 
anything to feel like the past. I think 
it’s really important to always embrace 
current consumer technology, at least 
for what I do. As the work ages, it’1l 
just reference the time it was made. 

It adds an element of relatability to 
your work, too. 

When I think about an audience, I try 
to imagine my parents, or my friends 
from high school, or the guy who works 
at Food Lion or something. Would they 
get it? I don’t ever want the work to 
go over anyone’s head. I want it to be 
relatable on a human level. 

I get that. 

My new video project was entirely shot 
on iPhones. I went to a pawn shop and 
bought a bunch of older iPhones to 
give to people and texted them like, 
“Oh, can you film this thing?” People 
won’t understand whether I found a 

lot of this stuff online or if it’s 
original. It’s all directed by me, but 
I don’t want it to feel completely 
scripted — I’m kind of combining all 
the footage to make one fictional place. 
I think it’s going to look really cool 
projected at a large scale. 
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Salem: Starfall, 2020. 
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Photo: Cody Ranaldo 


What was the first thing you made 
that you consider fine art? 
Technically, the first video piece I 
ever sold was footage I took of a 
massive fight at my high school. I 
had a flip phone and filmed the whole 
thing and then sold the video file 
to the local news team for like 50 
bucks. It’s still on the internet 
somewhere. I also made this video 
with a friend called Hey Wanda when 
I was like 16. We filmed this guy 
doing interpretive dances with a 
broomstick behind a Best Buy and 
then layered audio on top of us 
prank calling a Motel 6, asking for 
jobs. Both of those still feel in 
line with what I’m interested in 
seeing and making today. 
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I’ve always been curious about what 
material in your work is found 
footage versus vérité versus staged. 
It’s actually all of those things. It 
all comes from either lived experience 
or a reference that I saw on the 
internet and then filmed in-person 

in a slightly controlled way — not 
doing too much, but just bringing 

it out of its everyday context. It’s 
also about drawing analogies between 
things that are totally unrelated and 
trying to shoot it all with the same 
consideration so that it becomes one 
language. For instance, I saw these 
kids in New Orleans who were using Coke 
cans to make tap dancing shoes, and I 
had seen a video of that guy doing a 
beer can crushing dance online. 


Immediately, I was like, “These 
things make sense together.” I 
Googled the building behind the 

beer can guy in the video and it 

was a bar. I called the bar and his 
sister was the woman who ran it. 

She was like, “Yeah, he’'ll be doing 
it again next weekend.” So I flew to 
South Dakota just to film him doing 
the beer can crushing dance. And 
then while I was on that trip, other 
things started presenting themselves. 
I went back home and re-evaluated 
the edit and built off of that chunk 
of footage. This approach makes my 
process really slow, but I think it 
ends up being worth it — to just keep 
chiseling away until you have the 
perfect thing. 


When does a piece feel complete? 

It always ends up being a situation 
where I feel like an edit is ina 
good place and then I’m like, “OK, 
what’s one more thing I can go get?” 
Also, everything usually ends up just 
existing in a loop, anyway. That’s 
something that frees up this idea of 
whether a work is complete or not. 
Your movies also aren’t linear. 
Yeah, when you go to see the video 
work as an installation, there’s 
really no sense of beginning, middle, 
and end. I like making films that are 
more about an atmosphere than a story 
or narrative. I always loved Werner 
Herzog’s films because he’1ll make a 
documentary and then totally blend 

in fiction or spin someone’s story 

in a way where it becomes less of an 
actual documentary. When I started 
thinking about making art, that was a 
big inspiration. 

Why not just make documentaries? 

I’m not really interested in the 
truth, at least in the context of 
making art. It’s more about blending 
reality. Also, I like making my own 
rules. Honestly, I still think about 
if fine art is the right outlet for 
what I do. But it just makes the 

most sense for the type of stuff I’m 
producing right now. I would love to 
make a film that could be shown in 
theaters or in festivals and be an 
hour and a half long, but I don’t 
really like working with big teams of 
people or compromising in any way- I 
want everything to be exact. I think 
I have an issue with control. 

You also seem to have a pretty 
controlled online presence. 

I think that’s just a result of show- 
ing stuff within the context of art 
and that being limited to major cit- 
ies. I often wish I made things that 
were more viral or something. When I 
made the “Starfall” music video for 
Salem, seeing the view count and com- 
ments on YouTube was way more excit- 
ing than any opening I’ve ever had. 
You can see how people are feeling. 
That was something I had never really 
experienced before. 
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Forever & Forever, New Canons, 2022. 


Was there a point when you felt your 
art-making practice develop into 
something more formal? Do you feel 
like you’re a part of the art world? 
I feel like I’m still figuring 

that out. I’ve had a handful of 
exhibitions, but the art world feels 
like this strange place where I 
forget that it’s also about sales and 
networking. I’m just beginning to get 
into the world of selling art. My 
work sells, but I never really rely 
on that to support myself. 

When do you decide that an image 
you’ve captured makes sense to turn 
into a physical object? 

I like making things that capture 
the same spirit of what I’m showing 
in the videos, but maybe a little 
more meditative — something that you 
could live with. I love landscapes 
and I love landscape painting. I 
would say out of all the art I look 
at, landscape painting is the most 
satisfying. So I was making these 
paintings of roadside structures 
emanating light, and then I got 
excited about the idea of actually 
making a scaled-down sculptural 
version of the same thing and giving 
it that same sensibility. That felt 
like an act of preservation. 
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What’s your research process like? 

I used to pride myself on going really 
deep on YouTube and WorldStar Hip- 
Hop to collect videos and archive MP4 
files. Now, everything is like this 
Massive Internet archive. Nothing 
feels niche anymore, which is cool. 
Most of my research just happens on 
the ground, with me being clueless and 
open and just going somewhere. 

How often do you ask permission to 
film the people you stumble across? 

I always have a conversation. Even 
the scenes where there’s a lot of 
shit happening, like people doing 
burnouts in a parking lot — everyone 
there is aware that something’s being 
documented. I never lie about my 
intentions because I’m not really 
interested in voyeurism; I prefer it 
to be collaborative. So my process 
is calculated, but maybe in the 

end feels a little more free — I 
think to a fault, too. I wish I was 
more freestyle with making films and 
just always being out with a camera 
shooting stuff, but I think it goes 
back to the thing about control. I’d 
rather know exactly what I’m doing 
and then just enjoy my life and not 
always be like, “Oh, I have to shoot 
something.” 


Photo: Rosie Marks 
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Exit Shelter 02, 2021. 


Establishing that sense of trust is 
important — and perhaps knowing when 
not to film. 

I had this experience in Houston, in 

a neighborhood called The Fifth Ward. 

I wanted to take a picture of this 
sculpture of a brick hand that’s holding 
up a five. After I parked my car, this 
guy stopped me and asked me what I was 
doing in the neighborhood. He ended up 
giving me a tour of the area, but was 
also being potentially violent. We hung 
out for two hours and got into all this 
shit. He brought me to this house to 
buy drugs and was like, “You like to 
take pictures? Take a picture of this 
guy.” And it was a midget sitting ina 
wheelchair. I’m like, “No, no, no. I’m 
not interested in taking pictures of 
people.” And then we were driving on the 
highway and he was like, “Turn the music 
up, turn the music up!” 
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But he kept turning the heat up 
instead with the wrong dial, and it 
was like 105 degrees outside. He was 
carrying this pistol, but was missing 
his trigger finger... I can’t even 
explain all the things that happened 
within my time with this guy, but 

it was amazing. It would’ve been a 
captivating short film. But sometimes 
you've just got to exist and not 
worry about that. 

A lot of your work feels very rooted 
in American identity, and all of the 
different forms that that can take. Is 
that a conscious choice? 

I kind of have no choice because 

I just am American. It’s the most 
familiar setting to me, and I never 
get bored of it. A lot of art being 
made about America obsesses over the 
darkness, but there’s a lot of light, 
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bod [(@xe] 


“Now I feel like an outsider, for good reasons.” 


Interview by Lily Sperry 
Portrait by Sam Clarke 


It’s 5 o’clock on a Tuesday and bod 
[@RH], the artist best known for 
their gut-wrenching vocals and ambient 
pop edits — or, in certain circles, 
the time that they brought an unloaded 
gun to a Year0001 album release 

party — and I are on our way to buy 

a flashlight. Not just any flashlight, 
but a 100,000-lumen flashlight: the 
type that can light up an entire city 
block, the type that can get you in 
trouble. Afterwards, we go sit in 

the park. “You’re a lot nicer than 

I thought you’d be,” they say. I 
secretly think the same. 


So, how are the spirals? 

What spirals? 

The spirals that you said you were in 
the middle of last month. I assume 
most of them are kind of completed. 
Yeah, they’re just loops now. They’re 
circles. Overall, I think life is, 

I don’t know... I was going to say 

at some point that I’m going to fall 
gracefully into middle age. 

What will that look like? 

Quiet and in love. I remember it 
happening in the future. 

How so? 

I experience déja vu on a regular 
basis — especially déja révé, which 
is the one referring to dreams. And 
my memories of the future are split 
into less varying sets of outcomes 
than they used to be; some of them 
are really dark, and some of them are 
really normal. I think what I was 
trying to accomplish with a series of 
black magic rituals has earned me at 
least a decent deal. 

What were the rituals? 

One of them took place in Turin, it 
must have been the winter of 2021. 
That’s a very spiritual city. It was 
also when I had this vision of an 
army invading from the East. It was 
perceived as a coalition of lesser 
demons under the direction of one or 
two archangels. It was a stage in the 
war against God. 

You posted recently that you’re going 
to China and not leaving until you 
find your grandmother. 


I will find her, that’s not the hard 
part. The hard part is being able to 
spend time with her. 

Are you in contact? 

We’re in a WeChat group, my 
grandmother and my grandfather’s 

side of the family. I’m aware of 

the existence of a seemingly large 
extended family that’s very in love 
with propaganda and spam. They all 
know who I am just because my mom is 
relatively infamous in the family. 
She was sort of disowned, and then I 
was disowned by her. 

Do you think the double disownment 
sort of cancels out? 

I don’t think it matters, it’s just a 
perceived disconnection. They probably 
see me as a relatively normal person 
compared to her — but not that normal, 
they know I have long hair. 

So you’re going for sure. 

I have a ticket there, and some shows 
set up. And I’m a bit on edge. There's 
a point in which, like, present 
danger and inner freedom meet and 
it’s a feeling that I only remember 
experiencing in America, actually. 
Can you describe it? 

I miss this conception I have of the 
desert, at night. When you’re in the 
empty desert at night, the air is 
really still and cold and dense, so 
things that are really far away sound 
like they’re really close to you. But 
you can see very far, so you know. 
Just thinking about it makes me feel 
like I wish I had an AK and a survival 
pack and I was there right now. 

How do you feel in Berlin? 

There’s not so much present danger. 
Inner freedom becomes a prison, I 
think, without present danger. 

If you grow up with a violent past 
and then suddenly you’re placed in a 
growth of hedges amongst the wealthy, 
all you have is yourself. 
Congratulations on getting your 
German residency. 

It feels good. The last time I felt 
settled, even though I wasn’t as 
settled as I am now, I marveled at it 
every day. I was often at a loss of 
what to do with it. 
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In what sense? 

I think that it was easily 
depressive. I still feel like that 
sometimes, but I do things with it 
now. I do very normal things that are 
very energizing — hanging out with my 
friends, poker night. I don’t make 
music manically at night for, like, 
six hours anymore. I get home, I eat, 
I work on it for an hour. 

Do you still game? 

Yes, but I’m trying to instrumentalize 
it a bit. I found some studies that 
showed that the brain while gaming is 
able to process subconscious conflicts 
and deal with them. So if I feel 
really bad, I’ll actually make myself 
game. And I usually do feel better 
after, it’s strange. 

Would you say you’re a very 
disciplined person? 

I think it’s related to what Healthy 
Gamer GG said. He’s a gaming YouTuber 
who’s also a licensed psychiatrist, 
and he made a really popular video 
saying something along the lines of, 
“Being a gifted child is a type of 
being a special needs child.” Children 
who are good at stuff in school are 

not taught how to teach themselves 
discipline. The only discipline I have 
is, I think, mostly inherited from 

my mom and my personal struggle with 
life. But I haven’t actually acquired 
the skills to, for example, study in a 
rigorous and controlled way. 
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What did you like to do instead? 
Digging irrigation systems for the 
garden. Using PVC pipes to have 
trench rock war with my brother. 
Grafitti, knives, skateboarding, 
substance abuse... 

So the knife thing kind of started 
from a young age. 

Yeah. I’m inferring some level of 
bad kid-ness, but I was pretty good 
compared to my brother. When I was 
15, I was doing bad and violent 
things, but he was stealing and 
drag racing cars. 

What’s he like now? 

He really did the thing that I 
think criminals in movies always 
fail to do, which is leave the life 
of crime to do something stable and 
respectable. He works in a hospital 
now. And he’s like an empathetic, 
well-adjusted mid-thirties person. 
Is there any part of you that 
aspires to that? 

Kind of. I feel like if I didn’t 
think about it enough, it’d be so 
easy to repress the part of me 

that needs to introduce chaos into 
the world, and just stick to my 
routine. But it would definitely 
come to bite me in five years or 
something. I definitely don’t aspire 
to die from doing art, but I worry 
that, for my art, it might be part 
of the point. 

There are different kinds of death. 
I hung out with a lot of middle- 
aged people when I was in high 
school and I would always ask them, 
“What do you regret the most?” And 
they would tell me that it was 

that they didn’t just do what they 
wanted to when they were in their 
twenties, but what they thought was 
important instead. So I’m trying 
not to do that. 

When did you start making music? 

I started playing piano when I was 
four, but I didn’t feel like it 
was my own until I quit the lessons 
when I was around 14. And I didn’t 
start making and recording things 
until I was 20. I didn’t have a 
cell phone until I was 20. 


What changed? 

You know how being a child feels like 
you’re in a trance? That kind of fades 
as you become an adult, and I was just 
sucked back into the trance around 
that time. I actually started making 
music in the audio section of iMovie. 
It was for this video that’s still on 
my Vimeo and it’s also the first song 
that I ever put out, If All I Ever Had 
Was This Moment I Would Not Want. It 
still looks and feels like the stuf I 
make now, which is kind of strange. 
Was that under bod [@RR#]? 

It was under “qop,” which is an inverse, 
upside-down “bod.” There was a project 
between gop and bod [@3t#] called “dob” 
that even Rate Your Music don’t know 
about. It was the eventual evolution 
into bod [@3#], at some point. 


How did you come up with the name? 

I first discovered the combination by 
inversing single letters of “dob” and 
then appending the Chinese characters 
for the street that my family resides 
on afterward. It became clear that 
this parenthetical phrase replaced 
the “y” to make the word “body.” 

The “y” itself was like a sound for 
the question, “Why?” and also an 
abbreviation for things like “you” 
and “yellow.” I don’t think I'll ever 
change the letters again. 

What’s your relationship like to the 
music industry at this point? 

I’ve always felt like an outsider. 

I felt included for a bit. That 
inclusion was an illusion — that’s a 
sick rhyme — and now I feel like an 
outsider, for good reasons. 
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Terenor Records at Lark Berlin, 2023. 


What are they? 

There’s an ecosystem for ideas, right? 
For culture. And the ecosystem sits on 
a base of resources that I think are 
finite in quantity, but not in the fact 
that they cycle through the ecosystem 
and then are deposited back as waste. 
I find myself switching back and forth 
between being a decomposer and what 
plants are, I guess they’re called 
producers. I’m reintroducing nitrate 
to the soil and that’s like the inspi- 
ration for others, and then I’m also 
just eating the soil, which makes me 
food for others. 

Like a worm. 

Sometimes I wish I was a predator, 

you know. I wish I was an artist that 
stole people’s ideas and became main-= 
stream for it. It seems like it’s 
easier, but emotionally, it’s probably 
not very easy at all. 

I imagine there’s a lot of guilt. 
Maybe they don’t feel good. Maybe 
that’s the point. 
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Have you ever felt motivated by fame? 
I did for a bit. I wanted a support 
network and for people to care about 
me, and that’s true enough now. So 

I don’t need it more than this very 
materialistic sense of like, Maybe I 
should keep on making music so that 
my clout increases so I can keep on 
playing shows. But that only sustains 
the material aspect of why to do music. 
It’s not answering the philosophical 
question of why to do music. 

Do you enjoy collaborating? 

It’s difficult because I’m too used to 
doing things on my own. Music Made By 
Other People opened a door with that 
— I’ll make an album that’s very long, 
and I’1l1 only make music with other 
people. And that sort of confronted 
the walls of egoism that I’m now 
systematically trying to break down 
with how I work. They were invisible 
before because I was so convinced that 
I was a conduit for the subconscious 
Magical powers. 
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Top: Enough Music, 2023. 
Bottom: Elision, 2024. 


Top: Nonware, 


So when you’re working with others, 
that illusion is kind of shattered? 
It’s very apparent when I’m working 
with other people that there are 
things that I learned how to do ina 
certain way, and there are things that 
they learned how to do in a certain 
way. And even if they produce the 
exact same results, it doesn’t mean 
that they’1l fit together well. Lately, 
I’ve had moments where I work with 
people that have been so hard. I don’t 
even know if I can do it. A lot of the 
time it feels like you’re just kind 

of babysitting somebody else making 
music, or they’re babysitting you 
making music. I’ve been in bands but 
it doesn’t feel like that when it’s 
with a computer. It’s really difficult 
to feel like that. 

What was it like working on Film01? 
Angelicism made a couple of requests 
that were very easy to fulfill and then 
just paid me. I don’t think he treated 
anyone else like that. 


2023. Top: Music Made by Other People, 
Bottom: Your Music, 2023. 2022. Bottom: Dear Diary, 2021. 


But I’m mad that none of the media 
coverage refers to me, about him or 
about the film. He’s self-admitted to 
basing a lot of what he does off of what 
I did when I was psychotic. I wasn’t 
ever told to do something. I also 
wasn’t ever given a format. 

Does he have that dynamic with others? 
I don’t know who else was the model 

for this type of writing, but it had 
to have been other people because 

my writing about extinction was 

always non-apocalyptic, outside of 
spatializing time or an Eternal Now 
type of thing. Whereas I think in his 
writing it came out more as an about- 
to-happen type of thing. 

Do you still talk? 

No, he blocked me. And I can talk 

shit about him, but at the time, and 
this is probably still true to some 
extent, he wanted me to remain alive 
and productive so that I would continue 
producing things that he found divinely 
inspiring. 
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There’s something to be said for that. 
Fuck NRX. Fuck the Dark Enlighten- 
ment. If I see Nick Land, I will 
Physically assault him, I don’t care 
that he’s old. And I’m glad Mark 
Fisher killed himself. 

Why? 

I feel like if he had continued to 
live, he would have contributed to 
the further degeneration of critical 
theory and philosophy for the 
increasingly average consumer. 

We already talked about the future, 
but what do you see it looking like 
in terms of your creative output 
specifically? 

I hope one day to perform in museums, 
large ones. It’s easy, it’s quiet... 
it’s a sustainable life, especially 
for old people. And it’s very 
controlled, while still remaining 
directly injectable into the minds of 
the powerful. 
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Accessing them. 

And understanding what they are doing. 
Do you think it always goes that deep? 
It’s not like I think there are elite 
conspiracies, or conspiracies of the 
elite. But there will always be a 
side of people that’s predictable 

and mappable, and to observe those 
changes is better than to not .uL 
don’t think I could change much about 
a billionaire, but I do think I can 
figure out where I should move. 

What do you mean? 

I don’t think I could stop Peter 
Thiel from surveilling and mapping 
the destruction of the world. I do 
think that he probably has a good 
idea of where to avoid that. 

What advice would you give to the 
person reading this? 

Just because you're good at stuff 
doesn’t mean you should be an 
artist. © 
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Malibu 
“That’s the feeling I want to feel forever.” 


Styling: Willis Chan Interview by Lily Sperry 
Hair: Ailton Perreira Portrait by Igor Pjérrt 


Cinematic strings; whispered 
confessionals; Top 40 samples, 
stretched, looped, and reverbed 

into oblivion — if one were to 
describe Malibu’s music, it would 
be easier to do so by feeling than 
by genre, though even that might be 
too reductive. The primary moniker 
of French artist Barbara Braccini, 
who also makes edits as DJ Lostboi 
and Belmont Girl, Malibu’s music is 
equal parts universal and specific, 
with a rich trove of references for 
those who dare to look. Perhaps 
nowhere is this more true than in 
United in Flames, her monthly, hour- 
long radio show that turned seven 
last fall. Take a listen to the very 
first episode and you’ll see what I 
mean. Here, much like your favorite 
film, all that matters is the lasting 
impression. 


What did you see your future looking 
like growing up? 

I really liked movies, so I wanted 
to be a pop star or an actress — 
like everyone, like a lot of girls. 
What were you watching? 

I’ve seen a million films, but the 
ones that really made me think, 
“What is this, what’s going on?” 
were Water World and American 
Beauty. There’s this song in Water 
World where they’re swimming — the 
song is called “Swimming,” actually. 
At the time I was 6 or something, 
and even then I was like, “Oh my 
god, that’s the feeling. That’s the 
feeling I want to feel forever.” 
Can you describe it? 

Pure bliss, no concept of time or 
space... Just being one with the 
world. And then when I was like L3 
I started going to my hometown’s 
library when I came back for 
holidays. I would pick films randomly 
— based on the cover, basically — 
if they looked good, and every time 
they were great. Without knowing, 

I picked every Harmony Korine film, 

Benny’s Video, this Portuguese 

film called Odete. And that really 
influenced me, watching these films. 


Special Thanks: 
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How so? 

Just in the images and how you tell 

a story. I love when things are 
concealed or mysterious, or when you 
just don’t get it. So in that sense, 
maybe it made me appreciate that you 
don’t have to get it. In some ways, 
with the music I make, I do that, 
too. But it’s not like, “If you get 
it, you get it.” It’s not about that. 
There are different ways of getting it. 
Or I’m not telling you something so 
literal. 

Did you study film in school? 

I did, for one year only. I left 
because it was really boring and I 
was the only “quirky” one. 

The only quirky one? 

“TJ like Gummo.” No, I mean it sounds 
stupid today because everyone knows 
about it, but at the time, where I 
lived, no one did. 

Was it around that time that you first 
started making music? 

It was in 2014 or 2015. My best friend 
at the time made music, and she still 
does, and I guess the way she was 
using music made me think, “Oh, that 
sounds fun. It’s a way to talk without 
talking.” My dad had a midi keyboard 
that he lent to me, and this Roland 
expander box — JV1080, I think. Per 
bank, there’s like 1,000-something 
sounds, and I would spend literal 
nights going through every sound of | 
every bank and writing down what | 
sounded nice. That took me probably 
months to go through, and that’s the 
music I would make then. Just sort- 

of covers with this keyboard and my 
phone. I don’t think I even had Logic. 
The first track that I ever posted on 
Soundcloud, which isn’t there anymore, 
was Universal Nation by Push. It 

was a sample, super slowed down and 
reverbed, that I made on Audacity. 

Was that under Malibu? 

It was under “Maliblu,” with an L. And 
it’s funny, the music that I posted 
was so not the trend at the time. I 
felt quite a lot of pressure to make 
something that people would absolutely 
like, I guess because I wasn’t so 
confident in what I had to say. 
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What would that have been? 
At the time it was like dancehall 
vibes, so I was doing a bit of that, 
but I couldn’t make drums to save 

my life. I was just doing reverbed 
stuff, the same process but added to 
dancehall. It was weird, but it was 
still quite me, to some extent. I 

find it quite funny how, little by 
little, I naturally came back to what 
I was doing in the beginning — pads, 
sort-of trance breaks that are just 
slowed down and reverbed. On top of 
returning to some things, some things 
you never really grow out of. 

You form a different relationship 

to them. 

And you’re like, “This is kind of 
good, actually.” Maybe it’s just a 
more mature way of using these things. 
So you released that track as 
“Maliblu.” And then were you mostly 
doing edits? 

It was almost just edits. I think 
there’s this one track on my 
SoundCloud called Diamond, and that 
was original. But I had never made a 
full project or EP. I didn’t really 
know where to start. 

What was your relationship to the 
industry like at that point? 

I don’t think I felt very much a part 
of it. I mean, I did, just because I was 
invited to play here and there, but even 
for me, it was hard to explain what my 
project was about, maybe because I still 
didn’t have an “original” body of work. 
I was kind of just winging it. And I’m 
still winging it, but now I know more, 
like the things I want to say. There’s 
proof of it. 

And what are you trying to say? 

My whole point is to try and make a 
body of work that’s like my diary, so 
it’s not so literal — it is to me, 

I know what it stems from — but it 
doesn’t matter to people. Who cares? 
The music is large enough that you 
can interpret it in the way you need. 
There are rarely even any lyrics. 
Yeah, in that sense it’s quite 
practical. And even if there were, 
you could still find ways to relate 

to things. 
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But, without getting too specific, 

it does seem like your last two 
records were about some sort of loss. 
They were both about a loss of 
friendship — but in two stages, 
because they were 3 years apart. 

And even between the first one and 
the actual loss of the friendship, 
there are also 3 years. So now, we’re 
talking 6 or 7 years. Obviously, 

your feelings would be different 
toward any situation. It doesn’t mean 
it’s solved or anything like that, 

it just feels different. But it really 
is a sort of grief. 

Was it a dramatic falling out? 

Not at all, just a falling out. 

Being hurt, feeling hurt, and then 
processing that. One Life was when 

I was confused and angry, so to me 
it feels a bit more intense. In 
Palaces of Pity, I was more distant 
with it. I was just bored, even of 
myself at some point, of feeling. I 
guess that’s what it’s about, the 
sort of in-between of being hurt and 
being completely healed. The in- 
between is just a lot of stages, 

but one could be a weird boredom or 
limbo. You’re just there. For me, 
even, the music is a bit more airy. 
Where does the name come from? 

It’s from a Portuguese film, Palacios 
de Pena. I watched it like 10 years 
ago, so I almost don’t remember it. 
But cinema inspires me a lot; even 
when I make music, I like to have a 
film in the background. 

What do you like to watch? 

With Palaces of Pity, I was watching 
this old Terrence Malleck film called 
Days in Heaven and The Big Blue, 

kind of on loop. With One Life, The 
Piano was my main inspiration. It was 
almost like I was scoring these films. 
Is that ever something you’d want 

to do? 

Yes, but I feel like because I’m so 
slow at making music, and can be 
quite specific with what I want to 
work with, I would be really picky. 
And I don’t know if you can really 
afford to be picky with these things. 
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How did United in Flames come about? 
I got asked by Radar Radio to be a 
resident in October of 2016, and I 
had to give them a name that same 
day. I was watching a short film that 
this guy from Denmark sent me and at 
one point, they’re burning something 
on the beach and they say, “United 
in Flames” — they say it in Danish, 
but it’s in the subtitles. So I was 
like, “This is fine.” I don’t know, 
it wasn’t a super-conscious choice. 
But I’ve had the show every month 
since. I think I’ve only missed one 
or two. 

Does it ever get stressful? 
Sometimes. Sometimes I’m inspired 
and I’ll do-it in a day. Most times 
it’ll take me closer to a week. 

And I never find enough music, so 

I always have to play things that 
I’ve played before and make edits 

of edits of edits. I just feel like 
maybe people are going to be bored, 
but I don’t care. It’s still fun to 
do it like that. 

It’s kind of nice to have an ongoing 
thread between the different mixes. 
And at the end of the day, when you 
like a song, most times you want to 
listen to it again anyway. So I don’t 
care so much that I play a song many 
times, differently. It sounds good, 
why not play it? 

How has having the show every month 
impacted your general music-making 
process? 

It’s nice, because I think if I 
didn’t have this radio show, I might 
have stopped making music to some 
extent. I guess it keeps me, not 
accountable, but... 

It forces you to make something? 

I really feel like it’s my job, and 
it is, so I don’t want to disappoint 
if I’m always flakey with it. And 
when I’m making a mix, I try to make 
it quite personal — I edit almost 

all of the tracks, and sometimes I 
accidentally make nice edits that I 
can use for myself. It’s definitely 

a good context to sort of make music 
without making music, or without 
feeling the pressure of a blank page. 
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Do you feel like you have to be 

in a very specific emotional place 
otherwise? 

With Malibu, I find it quite hard to 
make music at all. Maybe because I 
consider it actual work, and I’1l 
find any excuse not to work. Or maybe 
because it opens a sort of Pandora’s 
box of emotions, or pressure to make 
something good. And you know when 
it’s just not working, and you spend 
a whole day working on it and it 
just doesn’t go anywhere and it’s 
frustrating. Sometimes I’1ll just find 
any excuse not to work, to not feel 
that frustration. 

What made you want to start DJ 
Lostboi? 

It was when I started to feel 
pressure with Malibu, and wanted 
another Soundcloud account for edits 
— plain and simple, no original 
content. And I just used a “cool” 
photo that I found of someone who’s 
probably my age now. 

The boy? 

Yeah, it was some kid wearing a 
black hoodie and looking back. I 
just thought he was looking sleek or 
something. Like, swag. And then I 
started using other photos of kids. 
Where did you find them? 

Some of them were friends from my 
blog. One of them was my crush 

when I was 11. But for some time, 
people thought that it was an actual 
teenager making music. I’ve never 
really said that that’s not true, 
but I also don’t really care. If you 
know, you know. If you don’t know, 
then it’s funny to know. But then 
it’s funny to play it live because I 
hire a kid onstage. 

How does that work? 

I ask the promoters or whoever if 
they know someone who has a kid 

or a brother. Usually, they find 
someone, and I just tell them to 
stand behind the CDJs for an hour 
and do whatever they want. The 
music’s pre-recorded, so I basically 
just press play. And then of course 
the parents are there, and they find 
it really funny. I always imagine 
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the kids going to school the next 
day and telling their friends that 
last night they were DJing in front 
of 600 people. It’s like, “What?” I 
just find it really cool. If I were a 
kid I probably wouldn’t believe the 
kid, actually. 

It’s like a dream. 

Literally. Even the audience is 
like, “What’s happening?” 

Do you enjoy playing live as Malibu? 
It really depends. I don’t like 
being perceived on stage, and I 
hate the technical issues. There’s 
always something, which is annoying. 
I guess I have a vision of what it 
should be, what it should sound 
like — or look like, almost more 
than sound. Perfect lighting cues, 
just the right amount of fog. 

An industrial fan for aesthetic 
purposes... And most times, it’s 
just not that. 

It seems like you’re very 
intentional with your image. 

I’m just very fond of timelessness. 
I really want to be able to look 
back at something that I made in 10 


‘or 20 years and be like, “Yeah, it 


still looks great.” It’s shallow, 
but I’m very possessed by the 
shallowness of aesthetics. 

How has it felt getting more 
attention as your music has been 
circulating? 

In my everyday life, I just don’t 
see it. I myself am influenced by 
people that I look up to in other 
fields, not just in music. And we 

are all so inspired by so many of 
the same things; we all do the same 
things... We’re so basic, which is 
kind of humbling and cute. We’re not 
that special. And then at the same 
time, we are. It’s a balance. 

We’re not that special. And then 

at the same time, we are. It’s a 
balance. 

Do you have any dream collaborators? 
I want to work with Lana Del Rey. 
Her dad made a record called Lost at 
Sea, like my song. So I’m like... 
That’s your in. 

I’m going to manifest it. @ 


Peter Vack & Betsey Brown 
“There’s a lot of holding back in our culture right now.” 


Interview by Asher Penn 
Images by Jon Rafman 


Peter Vack and Betsey Brown are a 
brother-sister filmmaking duo who have 
respectively directed and starred 

in each-other’s debut features. If 
that sounds unusual, maybe check 

out the movies. It’s not the STD 
infused public sex scenes or gender- 
transitioning-for-clout that makes 
Assholes (2017) and Actors (2021) 

so shocking. It’s the fact that 

Peter and Betsey are playing auto- 
fictive versions of themselves — 
transgressing norms of content, 
performance and production. Their 
latest collaboration, the forthcoming 
www.rachelormont.com, sparked 
controversy as a shoot day with 

local extras manifested a highly 
publicized debate on the true meaning 
of fascism. What appeared to many 

as a humilation ritual was just a 
glimpse into a practice rooted in the 
craft of acting and deeply indebted 
to psychoanalysis — one that might be 
the antidote to the self-repressing 
nature of our times. 


We met in Chinatown at a restaurant 
they’ve been going to for years. 


So you guys were having a fight? 
Peter: Yeah, I wasn’t listening to 
Betsey. Sufficiently. I was making a 
meme inspired by our conversation. 
What was the meme? 

Peter: “So are these actors in the 
room with us right now?” 

Ha. 

Betsey: Do you know what you want to 
order? 

What’s good here? 

Betsey: The young curry chicken. 

The young curry chicken? 

Betsey: It’s unique. 

That’s funny... That’s my favorite 
word when trying to describe you 
guys. Unique. Do you get that a lot? 
Peter: It’s the word we’ve heard 
the most often in describing us. 
It’s almost become a personal meme. 
But really, is it possible to be so 
unique? That’s a rhetorical question. 
You're either unique or you’re not. 


I think most people are unique if 
you dig deep enough. That’s one of 
the reasons I’ve continued doing 
interviews. When I first started 

I was jealous of my subjects. I 
wanted to be them. And what I 
found was that it was those unique 
things about someone’s background 
or experience that got them to 

the point where I wanted to 
interview them — and that changed 
my attitude. So I just want to 
start off by talking about your 
background, your childhood... 
Betsey: I feel like that’s a huge 
part of where Actors came from too 
— my desire to sort of be Peter 

or even wanting Peter to want to 
be me. That’s a driving force of 
what makes you actually act and do 
things... 

I can see that. 

Betsey: But back to childhood — 
we both watched our father change 
careers. He was an entrepreneur, a 
restaurant owner, and he was go- 
ing down this road of not really 
following his bliss. And he came 
to this realization that he was 
telling his kids to follow their 
dreams and he wasn’t doing it, 
wasn’t teaching by example. So he 
let those businesses close and 
made two features in a short while 
when we were kids. 

He just took up acting? 

Betsey: No, he moved to the city 
to be an actor and had some suc- 
cess in musical theater. 

Peter: Without an agent, he got 
into the choruses of two Broad- 
way musicals. One of them was the 
only Broadway contract show ever 
at Radio City Music Hall. But he 
stopped his acting career short 
because he felt it wasn’t sta- 

ble enough and went into business. 
Then in his 40s, he had this re- 
naissance because he felt this 
shame for not going for what he 
wanted. He saw he wasn’t practic- 
ing his theory. So he did it. And 
it was a foundational experience. 
Just watching him. 
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And you were the lead in his second 
film.Was it your first time on a set? 
Peter: I had done professional 
acting work before. It wasn’t my 
first time on a set, but he involved 
me in every step of the process 
which demystified filmmaking for 

me and taught me. It gave me a 
tremendous amount of confidence. 
Betsey: And by contrast, our mother, 
who is a psychoanalyst, knew she 
wanted to do that from the 2nd 
grade. Which I think is just so 
rare. And she’s stuck with that her 
entire life. She’s really doing what 
she wants, always talking about how 
much she loves her work... I think 
our father saw that and realized 

he didn’t love his work, or wasn’t 
getting the same amount of passion 
out of what he was doing. She 
inspired him which really inspired 
all of us. A value of our family is 
to do your work, love your work, 
finish your work, put out your 
work... 

So Peter is 4.5 years older. That’s 
a lot of cognizance for a new 
sibling. How did you respond? 
Peter: I was totally traumatized 

by her birth and my response was 

to ignore her. I ignored her from 
birth until the age of 22. And when 
I say “ignore” it should be taken 
literally. We didn’t fight, I wasn’t 
mean to her, I didn’t pick on her. 
I just didn’t want her around, so 

I pretended she wasn’t part of the 
family. And I was truly good at 
that. I think Betsey’s response was 
to define herself in opposition to 
me. I was a precocious New York City 
kid who fancied himself an adult 

by the age of 12 and liked museums 
and highbrow movies. So Betsey 
decided she was going to hold the 
child’s identity. She didn’t like 
museums. She didn’t like the adult 
experiences. So that made it even 
easier to ice her out because we 
just had different lifestyles — she 
was a kid and I liked mature things. 
Wait, Betsey — was that your 
experience? 


Betsey: No, I didn’t experience that 
— trying not to be an adult. I was 
also interested in acting and theater 
and public speaking. And was actually 
better at making friends than him... 
Betsey: For me, Peter was someone 
that was either doing life the 
absolute wrong way or the absolute 
right way. And I had very strong 
feelings about him. But I did react 
in the family by being very quiet, 
because I had this very important 
person in my life treating me like 

I was nothing... And the experience 
of being ignored is still something 
that I am trying to wrap my head 
around. It’s why I wasn’t ready 

to be an actor for so long. I was 
dealing with these weird narratives, 
this obsession with not being seen, 
because that was what I was used to. 
But it’s really hard to say these 
things now because we have such a 
good relationship — even though we’re 
in a fight right now. 

Peter: It was a banal argument. Maybe 
it was deeper for you than it was 
for me. 

Betsey: It’s deeper for me, for sure. 
Were you both always into acting? 
Peter: For me, it was always primary. 
It was always my calling. I’ve always 
felt that was my actual job. 

Betsey: And for me, I wasn’t allowed 
to act until later because he 
wouldn’t allow it. 

Peter: I wasn’t not allowing you 

to act. 

Betsey: He took up all the space 

in terms of being the actor in 

the family. There’s only so much 
attention. 

Betsey: And Betsey wasn’t claiming 
equal space the way she’s claiming 
it now. 

Betsey: I know. I allowed it and our 
parents allowed it... 

Peter: It’s so easy when you’re 
talking about and mythologizing your 
past to paint in broad strokes. You 
did go to an amazing college for 
acting. You were the star actor in 
your high school. 
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Peter: It wasn’t like you were 
rotting away in some corner and 
suddenly burst out. I was probably 
taking up all the space but you 
didn’t allow yourself to be as 
annihilated as it might seem. 

How was your acting education 
different from each other? 

Peter: I did professional acting as a 
child and in high school. I went to 
the Professional Children’s School 
for kids on Broadway. Then I went to 
an acting conservatory for college at 
usc. 

Betsey: I went to North Carolina 
School of the arts — it’s like going 
to acting school for undergrad. 

Did you like it? 

Betsey: I hated it. 

Peter: I actually loved USC. It 

was the only school experience I 
liked. And Betsey had the inverted 
experience. She adored high school. 
High school was pure hell torture for 
me emotionally. And I loved college. 
I had a great group of friends. We 
did a lot of great work that I loved. 
But I don’t think it’s necessary to 
go to a conservatory to be an actor. 
It can hold you back. It gives you 
bad habits. 

Betsey: It really does. 

Peter: But the things you take away 
forever are quite good. 

Betsey: When I was in school I felt 
so in my head, whereas now I almost 
try not to think at all when I’m 
acting. 

When I think about the style of 
acting you both share, the word that 
comes to mind is “unrestrained.” 
Where do you think that comes from? 
Peter: It goes back to this 
psychoanalytic environment we grew 
up in. That is the ethic of the 
analytic space and we did really grow 
up steeped in that. It’s an unspoken 
rule — you can’t hold back. I'd so 
much rather see someone fail, not 
holding back then almost succeed and 
hold something within. We do want 
this from ourselves and from other 
people. That is the primary ethic of 
our work. 


Did your parents send you to 
psychoanalysis? 

Betsey: No, it’s more about how our 
family talks to each other — like 
group therapy as a way of relating. 
I can talk to them about anything 
and really work through stuff. 

Peter: It was an act of welcoming 
and opening up. 

How did this style of acting come to 
manifest in film? 

Betsey: These two filmmakers Zach 
Strum and Mica Vassau, were doing 
this balls-to-the-wall inventive, 
low-budget filmmaking that was just 
perverted. Perverse. Like close-ups 
of the inside of my vagina. The first 
feature I started was right after 
graduating with them in 2013. And 

I think Peter saw that and stepped 
it up. 

Peter: When I read their script — 

it was part of what allowed me to 
write Assholes. I had never read 

a script where on every page I was 
asking myself “how are they going to 
pull this off?” It was so inventive 
and inspiring — the most inspired 
I’ve ever been. And Betsey’s right. 
I didn’t realize I even had this 
modesty until I saw that. 

Betsey: I had no modesty. 

Peter: What I saw it do for her 
acting, shedding that modesty made 
it all that much better. And because 
I can be pretty ruthless with my own 
acting I did a complete 180. Modesty 
denies everyone’s favorite work. All 
my favorite performances have a lack 
of modesty. 

How do you define perverse? 

Betsey: Explicitly sexual and sick 
and wrong. Not doing things right. 
That’s perverted. There’s a lot of 
holding back in our culture right 
now - and I feel like saying the 
unsayable, and doing the undoable 

is what is delicious for that reason 
There is a lack. 

Which is something you both seem 

to do. I mean, for one thing, you’ve 
both filmed each other in sex scenes 
in your own movies. 
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Peter: I think the way we came of 

age allows us to do this. Not being 
present for any of each other’s 
psychosexual development allows us to 
handle seeing each other that way. I 
have to remind myself, that people 
are gonna think that it’s fucked 

up that the sex scene with Betsey 

is directed by me. But one of our 
tricks is that we can just see each 
other as non-siblings pretty easily, 
especially given the architecture of 
a movie set. There’s something about 
the roles that allow these things to 
happen. But we’re always siblings. 
It’s just that the work becomes more 
important. 

So - does it come easily to shoot that 
kind of stuff? It’s not disturbing? 
Peter: I remember the first day of 
Assholes where we had to shoot a sex 
scene and I was very upset by that. 
It’s disturbing if you connect to the 
sibling element to it. But there is 
something about us caring about these 
films and what is needed for them that 
goes beyond our own discomfort. 
Betsey: And at the same time, the way 
Peter directs me can be a very older 
brother. The way he pushed me was way 
more than he pushed anybody because... 
Peter: Betsey can handle it. She can 
and not everyone can. 

Betsey: And I want directors to do 
that to me. We do have a very sibling 
relationship on set and a lot of 
people don’t really know how to deal 
with it. It will seem very intense, 
very antagonistic. 


It feels like both Assholes and 
Actors are a genre of filmmaking 

in and of themselves. I’m curious 

if there were any references when 
writing it? 

Peter: There were references. I feel 
like Bill and Ted’s Bogus Journey shows 
up more than any of the other ones. 

But I did want to write a traditional 
screenplay. It was a period in my 

life of self-loathing that I wanted to 
exorcise into some sort of emotional 
maximalism. 

Betsey: I love that. Emotional 
Maximalism. 

Peter: But I wasn’t thinking about 
that much in the room. I was trying 
to find the work in the moment and 
make a strong choice. There’s a 

rigor in the way we conceive of these 
movies and a willingness to let go of 
all of it on the day. It’s a healthy 
marriage between really rigid, 
utterly professional autist-level 
structuring and then like totally 
psychotic, dionysian kid in the play 
ground level improvising. 

Is there a difference between playing 
yourself versus a character? 

Betsey: It’s a hard question to answer 
because I feel like the answer is 
absolutely yes and absolutely no, at 
the same time. But generally, no, it’s 
not. My approach is exactly the same 
— fully committed, fully believing 
presence. And I also want to learn 
from the characters that I am playing 
too. But the insides are always gonna 
be me, no matter what. 
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Peter: And you always want to transcend 
yourself even when you’re playing a 
character. There’s always this desire 
to use yourself to get to places that 
you would not normally get to in life. 
I mean, that’s part of what acting 
requires of you people go to drama, 
into cinema, into the theater to see 
extraordinary human moments. Yes, they 
are mixed with mundane moments that are 
really well rendered, but you don’t go 
just for the average everyday moments. 
Those aren’t your favorite. You want 
catharsis. 

One thing that both your films have 
allowed you to do is to have roles 
and performances of a lifetime. I’m 
thinking of Actors and all the things 
Betsy gets to perform: not just sex 
scenes but childbirth, abortion... 
Peter: They’re all hyperlinked on 

her resumé. 

Betsey: For me, it was always just 
about the story, but you’re right! And 
in that sense, I love that the film is 
called Actors — because it really is 
all these actors’ dream roles. 

Peter: For me, it was a tall order. 
Because no one else would ever write 
that role for me, or for almost any 
guy, ever. And that is what you look 
for as an actor — a true role that 
could not exist in any other script, 
by any other writer, or in the hands 
of any other actor. 

Another thing I’ve seen in both your 
films is frequent performances that 
occur out in the street. 

Peter: Well, “All the world’s a stage, 
and all the men and women merely 
players...” 

Betsey: And that is very relevant 
because I think it started... 

Peter: ...when I was 20. My girlfriend 
and I were in our sophomore year 
studying Shakespeare. I needed a 
summer job. And I think our mother 
said, “Why don’t you do Shakespeare on 
the street or the subway?” So we did 
that. We called ourselves Shakespeare 
on the Subway. We’d go onto the 1 
train unannounced and I would just 
launch into a very truncated version 
of the balcony scene. 


What was that like? 

Peter: The first few times you do that 
it does feel like the fabric of the 
universe is coming apart. Because 
you’re like I am going to perform in 
front of people who didn’t ask me for 
it. But then you start to realize how 
it’s allowed. You can just act for 
someone, and they might clap and give 
you money afterwards or love you. And 
maybe they’1ll heckle you. And it’s 
not that big a deal if they do. It 
opens your mind to this reality — 
every street performer that has lived 
has gone through this. And we got a 
lot of press from it — WNYC, NPR — 
someone recorded an interview with 

us on the platform. We were doing 
something people hadn’t seen. 

This continued into www.rachelormont. 
com — acting in front of all those 
extras. You brought the street into 
the set. 

Betsey: It was an immersive theater 
moment... and it got reviewed! But I 
also do love it when we do go outside 
in that movie. It was the end. The 
last two days. And the world just 
felt so different. We had no idea what 
was going to come. 

Peter: What happens outside in www. 
rachelormont.com is very different 
from Assholes and Actors. It’s a 
different kind of insanity. A different 
kind of unraveling happens. 

Betsey: I feel really proud of that 
stuff, because of how little I knew 
about what was going to happen... 
Don’t spoil it for me. I’m excited to 
see it. 

Peter: It really makes me so grateful 
for Betsey, because that not knowing 
what’s gonna happen — in the world of 
“professionals” — that’s so rare. I 
have an image of old-school acrobats 
or clowns, improvising in a kind 

of dangerous way, but they’ve been 
working together for 20 years. They 
can just fall and know that that 
other person is going to pick them 
up. Working together as siblings 

this way, we can trust - and because 
of that, we can live a little more 
dangerously. © 
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NEOFREUDIAN LIBERAL HIPSTER JEWISH 
NOVEL WHEREVER'BOOKS ARE SOLD 
(OR AMAZON:COM) 


Elena Velez 
"I want a girl who looks like she could scrub out a chicken coop 
and then go to the Met Gala.” 


Interview by Lily Sperry 
Portrait by Laura Zepp 


From Renaissance-era undergarments 
to dissident Twitter anons, the 
references spanning the Elena Velez 
universe are vast. Elena herself? 
Poised yet brutally honest, with 

a level of groundedness that 

more than hints at her Midwestern 
upbringing. At the age of 28, 

Elena was the recipient of both 

the CFDA’s Emerging Designer Award 
and the Vogue Fashion Fund, and 

has since gone on to become one of 
the industry’s most controversial 
figures. Her fourth collection, The 
Longhouse, sent establishment critics 
and Sovereign House groupies to a 
Bushwick warehouse last fall, where 
they witnessed, among other things, 
a Mcqueen-level mud brawl to the 
tune of hard techno. “Fashion is a 
medium that has always claimed to be 
a reflection of the changing values 
and aesthetics of women,” she wrote 
in the accompanying manifesto. “In 
our attempts to reconcile with the 
inevitability of commercialization, 
we have lost touch with our gift and 
responsibility to paint a truthful 
and beautiful picture of our times.” 


What was your upbringing like? 

I had this very industrial, very 
heavy metal childhood. My mom’s a 
ship captain on the Great Lakes, and 
it was just her and I growing up, so 
I spent a lot of time getting dragged 
along to all of her different jobs 
working on boats and ships. She would 
break ice on the tug boats in the 
winter, do sailing instruction, booze 
cruises... My earliest references of 
femininity were very counterintuitive 
to what I wanted as somebody who 
loved fashion. 

What would that have been? 

Pretty, sweet, princess. But 

the more that I traveled in the 
cosmopolitan cities, the more that 

I longed for this sort of gritty, 
assertive influence. I have really 
strong opinions about feminism and 
womanhood, and I just wasn’t seeing 
them reflected back to me in the 
culture. 


Were you interested in fashion from 
the start? . 
Since I was four or five. I was kind 
of the prodigy child, not because I 
was talented or good at anything, 
but because people were really 
taken by my passion for this really 
specific thing. I don’t understand 
that compulsion, it’s a very strange 
medium to be compelled towards. I 
came up during peak indie sleaze, 
and I was extremely underaged in 
these scenes, sO my mom would come 
to all of this shit with me. And 
there I was, a little 12-year-old at 
the house show, outside like, “I’m 
dressing a model, she’s going to go 
in a fashion show!” It was before I 
realized that was something you could 


‘do with your life. 


When did that change? 

During the Project Runway era, when 
suddenly I had some language around 
what it was that I loved. And you 
know, “Parsons, Parsons, Parsons!” 
Parsons was this beacon on the hill 
of fashion, and so I was like, 
"That's that then, I have to go.” 

I slept with an undergrad brochure 
under my pillow for like five years, 
I was just so obsessed. And it’s 
funny because when the coin was in 
the air, I really decided where I 
wanted it to land. It felt very 
serendipitous in a sense. When I was 
filing all of my college applications, 
I was really having to reconcile 
with the idea of what I wanted to do 
in my future, and obviously that’s 

a stifling time in a child’s life. 

In American culture you just have 

to decide what you want to be, and 
that’s that — and you’re like 16. 
And so I was like, “Fuck, I can’t 

be a fashion designer, what are the 
odds?” A side hobby that I had was 
language, so I submitted all of 
these applications to really heavy 
diplomatic shit thinking I would be 
a government translator. I put in one 
final application to Parsons just to 
see what they thought, and they were 
like, “We love this, we want you to 
come to Paris to build this talent.” 
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How did you like Parsons Paris? 

I was really underwhelmed. In the 
Parsons curriculum, you don’t get to 
touch your major; you have two years 
of foundation where you have to do all 
of this other shit — which, looking 
back on it, was great. Parsons Paris 
was kind of like rehab. They sent us 
to the museum to sketch... it was not 
directional whatsoever. But it was a 
nice formative gel, I guess. And then 
I came back and did my last two years 
at Parsons in New York. 

Was that your first time in New York? 

It was, and I hated it. I always say 
this, but New York is kind of like 

a scratch-off lottery ticket — it’s 
all gray until you have a wonderful 
or terrible experience in one place 
or another, and then you scratch it 
off and it’s got color. I hated New 
York for two years, and then all of a 
sudden I woke up and I was just home. 
I was like, “Fuck man, this sucks. I’m 
a New Yorker now.” 
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How has your relationship to the city 
changed since starting your brand? 

I got really lucky in that I feel 
like I’m aligning with an avant-garde 
cultural movement that’s blossoming 
at the same time. Every artist dreams 
of having a scene, and so many people 
don’t get to share context and 
circumstance with a great movement 

in time. There’s really something 
happening in New York right now that 
feels energizing and uncertain and 
scary, and it’s fueling my work in a 
meaningful and exciting way. And I 
feel really strongly about staying 
here. A lot of my young fashion 
adjacents are decamping to Paris, 
which is kind of the path of least 
resistance, honestly. 

In what sense? 

You can live better, there’s cultural 
funding for fashion design, there’s 

a language around this craft that 

has value to people who aren’t 
necessarily in the industry... 

But part of my message is very 


American: I’m from the Midwest, a 
lot of my creative references come 
from that area. I really believe 
in fostering this next generation 
of American talent to stand 

evenly with their international 
counterparts. 

It seems like you really make a 
point of working with Midwestern 
manufacturers. 

It’s fun to kind of get to be a 
pipeline to the industry while also 
lending a bit of art direction to 
what they do, recontextualizing 

it and turning it into something 
really exciting. These are people 
that I’ve been working with since 
high school — welders, fabricators, 
machinists... And then I put it 

on a runway at fashion week and 
sell it back to the people who 
condescend to us in the process. 
That’s my little act of resistance. 
What materials are you most drawn 
to right now? 

I like things that are really 
edible and organic. I only work 
with cotton, linen, shit that 

will dissolve — not because it’s 
sustainable, but because it feels 
like the truest, most enduring 
sort of material to work with. 

I also do a lot with steel and 
metal, and I think those two things 
together really serve to emphasize 
the universe that I’m expanding a 
language in. I like things that 
feel really lived in, worked in, 
and scrubbed down. I want a girl 
who looks like she could scrub out 
a chicken coop and then go to the 
Met Gala. 

Your color palette reflects that, 
too. 

We call it our taupe rainbow. I 
would be a black and white brand 
but that’s too obvious, so I’m kind 
of a brown and beige brand. It 
makes everything feel a bit more 
modular and antique. That’s the 
world where I want to live in, a 
Jane Austen novel where you just 
open your wooden chest of drawers 
and all of your linens are hanging. 


Can you tell me more about that world? 
The entire brand is really this 
reconciliation between a child’s image 
of femininity and beauty versus an 
adult woman who’s had experiences in 
life. My girl is a little bit of a 
villain, she’s someone who does this 
searching and fearless introspection 
and isn’t afraid of the consequences 
of her desires. It’s a type of woman 
who isn’t going to be a victim, 
regardless of what sort of trouble she 
gets into. And that’s kind of an edgy 
notion, the girls don’t like that. 

It involves a level of honesty with 
oneself that can be really difficult 
And that’s what I get to do that 

I really love about this. It’s a 
reflection of my own self-actualization 
in real time. Like, I’m exploring what 
it means to be a woman and a mother 
and a wife and a productive member of 
society in my own way, and you’re kind 
of on that journey with me through the 
work. Maybe you see yourself in it and 
feel less alone. 

What’s your relationship like to the 
fashion industry like at this point? 
I’ve never had specific tangible 
physical support from the industry 

in any way. I’ve gotten a lot of 
accolades, but it hasn’t necessarily 
been formative for me, and that’s a 
blessing and a curse. Obviously, I 
need help and infrastructure, but at 
the same time, I’m not reliant on any 
of these big players. My goal is to 
maintain that integrity, so it gets 
harder and harder the more broke I get. 
But I think there are a lot of people 
who see that I fill a really important 
space in the cultural landscape, and I 
simply cannot fail. It’s bigger than 
me. To be great at this is kind of my 
destiny, and if I’m not, it’s my fault 
and I’ve died. It’s that serious. 
You’re channeling something greater 
than yourself. 

I’m working backwards from something 
that I feel very sure of. And that 
could be hubris, but I don’t question 
it anymore. If my passion were world 
domination versus fashion, it’d be 
over for these bitches. Praxis, listen! 
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How did you first enter this scene? 

I was kind of integrated through the 
Red Scare pipeline: Dasha and Anna 
had me on the show, they introduced 
me to a lot of interesting thinkers 
and philosophers, and there’s a 

huge burgeoning literary scene 

that I’m using as a basis for how 
I’m thinking about femininity and 
contemporary fashion. Fashion really 
is a litmus test for culture, if 
it's done properly, and I think that 
I have a really unique opportunity 
to be a vessel of that sentiment 

in kind of a fun way. So instead 

of having models walking our show, 
we're having public figures and 
Twitter anons. And instead of the 
Vogues and the Conde Nasts of it 
all, we're being written up in 
Compact and Asylum Magazine and all 
of these publications that aren’t 
excited about fashion specifically, 
but are very passionate about 
cultural aesthetics. That’s kind 

of the demographic that I want to 
situate the brand within. 
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One of your more recent shows was 
based on The Longhouse, a term used 
to critique the perils of liberal 
feminism and our current moment. 

It started out as a kind of troll, 
but the more that I looked into all 
this literature, the more it sparked 
these really strong images in my 
mind. And when we do collections, 
there’s never a “look,” it’s always 
a cast. There are different girls 
that play different parts in this 
manifestation. The characters that 
we had this season were Lady Cop, 
Bimbo Theorist, Den Mother... all 
of these different characters that 
capture the complexity around what 
we're capable of as women. 

Do you feel like your newfound 
motherhood compelled you towards any 
of these themes? 

I think the most interesting way to 
think about motherhood is really 
about matriarchy and tribalism. 
Otherwise it’s just low-hanging 
fruit, as a woman and as an artist, 
to talk about your kids and your 
relationship — I don’t believe in 
the patriarchy right now, but it’s 
something that no one would ever ask 
a male artist. But The Longhouse 

is a huge conversation around the 
amniotic fluids that can dissolve 
the human spirit, which is a very 
stifling and suffocating motherly 
attribute. I’m really interested 

in this process of creating and 
destroying at the same time. 

Where does beauty fit into this 
conversation? 

For me, beauty is less of a 

visual attribute and more of a 
psychological one; it’s more of 

a mindfuck than an outfit. And so 
it’s a very anti-beautiful brand. 
Our models aren’t pretty, they’re 
interesting and they tell a story, 
and, for me, that universe and the 
imagery that it evokes is beauty. 
It’s a more cerebral sort of beauty 
versus, like, “Wow, she’s hot.” My 
issue with the right wing aesthetic 
following is that they’re such 
literalists. 


Doja Cat in custom Elena Velez, 2023. 
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It feels like a very male mentality. 
I’m going to make these guys care 

about fashion. Once they get onboard, 
maybe we can make something that really 
speaks to the times in a meaningful 
way again. 

Is that your goal? 

I think it’s too cynical to say that 
I’m doing this to impact politics and 
culture, but if I didn’t want to see 
those things exist in the world, I 
wouldn’t talk about them. I want to 
partake in this conversation, but I 
have a low verbal IQ and can’t hold a 
thought in my head for more than two 
seconds, so I have to make a skirt 
about it, you know? 

How did your experiences in school 
inform this process of articulation? 
Parsons in NYC was very social justice- 
oriented. You're thinking about fashion 
within a societal context: What’s 
happening right now, what philosophy 
should you be catering your work 
towards? Having to articulate answers 
to all of these questions forces you 
to build 

a lovely little package of a brand, 

and then when I went to Central Saint 
Martins, they took that little box and 
beat the shit out of it. They instilled 
in me this idea that your work should 
be hideous, it should be unpalatable, 
it should be theatrically horrible. To 
really make compelling work, you need 
to know where the boundary is between 
horrible and brilliant, and work in 
between those two things. 
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Saint Martins would make you cry, 

and I miss that so much. All of 

my European instructors would rip 
shit up, they'd tell you, “That's 
garbage,” and I think we need a 
little more of that. We need more 
gatekeepers. The fashion industry 

is so unhealthy, but that’s what’s 
created this pressure cooker of 
genius. You’re never going to see 
the early 2000s again because we 
can't do cocaine like that anymore. 
We have HR compliances. 

You've been criticized for having a 
“toxic workplace” after people found 
out that you don’t pay your models. 
I’m very vocal about not having 
liquid capital, but we compensate 
people through a trade, which is a 
very standard agreement for a brand 
my size and scale. All these brands 
do trade, sorry. That turned into an 
entire war on fashion Twitter about 
how I’m abusive, and then it became 
a whole ass New York Times story- 

I’m starting to get a little bit of 
a reputation as a loud-mouthed broad, 
which is fine by me. It’s part of 

the brand. 

Discourse is capital. 

and to fuck up in public is human. I 
made a Twitter knowing full well that 
it was a liability to my professional 
career, but you have to push back 
against that. Like, it’s insane. I’m 
a person. I deserve to have some sort 
of presence in the world that is not 
curated. © 
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MEMORY 


MEMORY is a Los Angeles based 
independent artist-driven motion 
picture studio pe overs pi in 
producing and releasing 
innovative, thought-provoking 
works that push the formal 
boundaries of their medium. 
Focused on discovering and 
mentoring new diverse voices, 
MEMORY creates and showcases 
these new compositions on and 
off-line. Since its founding in 
2014 the studio has collaborated 
with multi-hyphenate filmmakers 
and artists on a mix of feature 
films, episodic, live 
performance and exhibits cutting 
across fiction and nonfiction. 


FEATURE FILMS 


MY FIRST FILM 

NEW STRAINS 

MOTHER, COUCH 

CARPET COWBOYS 

THE COMPUTER ACCENT 
STANLEYVILLE 

ALL LIGHT, EVERYWHERE 
EL PLANETA 

FRAUD 

CRESTONE 

RAT FILM 

AUTOMATIC AT SEA 

MA 

ANOTHER EVIL 

LIFE AFTER DEATH FROM ABOVE 1979 


2024 


2014 


Carole’s World 

Makeup by Carole Méthot 

Photography by Fatine-Violette Sabiri 
Art Direction by Shahan Assadourian 
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Lynn emerges at the age of 17 froma series of weeds and flowering vines in a backyard. She 
lives and works at a poetry coop/warehouse in greater Chicago, where she curates and hosts a 
number of invite-only intermedia art shows. Artists show hand-wrought chandeliers, ceramic 
roccoco-inspired columns, ephemeral earth and sound works. Years later, critics will write 
extensive and mutually contradictory exegeses about these "Lynn School" artists. 


Lynn begins to experiment with bisexuality. For a time, she refuses to wear anything but her 
own creations: mesh, chainmail and latex, hand embroidered with verse dedicated to her muse, 
Teardrop: a jewelery designer, novelist and lover of Seong Jin Cho. 


Captured by chords and language, Lynn spends six months recording twenty unique cassette 
tapes for twenty different people, about which noone ever spoke again. While playing in the tub, 
Lynn imagines a ficticious city submerging in a flood, which later becomes an acclaimed OST to 
an imaginary film. She follows this with two cds mutually inspired by spoken word, RPG and 
plunderphonics. One sells out. The second is assembled and then ceremonially burned. 


Lynn ends her decades long flirtation with Nnyhlism, her antithesis and moves to NYC. 
Now Brooklyn-based, Lynn drops acid on Christmas and goes to AMC to see "Cats". 


Inspired, she designs and self-stitches a tapestry of her different personae in collaboration with 
c-. Continuuing this performative streak, she organizes a concert deep in Gowanus late in July, 
selling merchandised mugs full of Gatorade. She mixes the right shade of blue Gatorade to 
match her heart-shaped globe insignia, later arranging the mugs into a circle while wearing a 
hazmat suit, fearing the novel Monkeypox virus. Lynn tapes the concert poster over an Animal 
Collective concert poster, drawing a huge crowd. 


Lynn becomes attracted to making merch and opens an online boutique, hand delivering her 
manufactured goods throughout the city. Clouded by success, she produces a series of 
calendars. The first is unprofitable, the second leads to bankruptcy. 


Close to the present, Lynn drinks an affogato and decides to reinvest herself and her archive 
again on the domain lynn. earth. 
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Who is the Prince to All Your Secrets by Elijah Dow & Sophia Alvarez 
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Walter Kirn 
“J can’t emphasize how impractical I was... 


absolutely zooming along with no visible payoff.” 
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Interview by Amanda Fortini 
Photos by Alex Lee Moyer 


When I first met Walter Kirn in 

late 2008, he was a big deal — 
writer of trenchant book reviews 
and celebrated 90s-era novels — 
Thumbsucker had been made into a 
major film and Up in the Air was 
about to be — but that wasn’t what 
drew me to him. In truth, I liked 
his profile picture on Facebook. 

His eyes were obscured by mirrored 
aviator sunglasses, and he held a 
lit cigarette aloft between two 
fingers with grimy nails. He seemed 
like a wild soul unbound by concerns 
for status or convention. In the 16 
years we’ve known each other (along 
the way, we got married), I’ve seen 
my initial impression borne out: 
I’ve watched him step away from a 
career in establishment magazine 
publishing to embrace new platforms 
and mediums without ever looking 
back. As a writer myself, I’ve 
often felt frustrated that people 
seem not to “get” Walter. How did a 
writer of highbrow literary works 
become one of the country’s fiercest 
social commentators, holding his 
own against professional pundits? 
What motivates him to co-host a 
weekly political podcast, or to 
publish County Highway, a charming 
independent newspaper? And so, 

when I was offered this unorthodox 
opportunity to interview him, I 
grabbed it, if only to show that 
Walter is far more straightforward 
than he seems: a writer who revels 
in the mysteries of language, can’t 
help but speak the truth, and wants 
every artist — every human — to 
have the freedom to do the same. We 
talked for many hours over several 
days as he piloted his beloved Dodge 
Ram pickup around Las Vegas, our 
part-time home. I rode shotgun. 


Are you sure you want to be inter- 
viewed while you drive? 

It's easier for me to think while 
I drive. In fact, I get many of my 
best ideas on long drives. 

So you’re ready? 

Let’s do it. 


Tell me about your childhood. 

My parents both worked and were gone 

a lot. My mom was a night nurse. My 
father went to law school at night. 

My chief relationship as a kid was 
with an older next-door neighbor in 
the Washington, D.C. suburbs where 

we lived. He had been a rear admiral 
in what’s called the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; you might call him an 
oceanographer or a cartographer. 

And because he babysat me every day 
from the time I was three years old 
to the time I was five, my early years 
took the form of very intense schooling 
with a knowledgeable and loving and 
wise old man who I desperately wanted 
to please. When other kids were 
playing with balls and having birthday 
parties, I was learning to use a slide 
rule and memorizing the names of the 
continents and the capitals of the 
major countries and the oceans of 

the world. Every day, I had a routine 
that resembled the one he’d had on 
board ships. I was his first mate, 

and he was my captain. I called him 
“Uncle Admiral.” 

When and why did you move to Minnesota? 
My father worked for 3M Corporation — 
the makers of Scotch tape and so on — 
as a patent attorney. He was a kind of 
confused soul who believed in rugged 
individualism, the outdoors, and the 
Hemingway mythos of masculine self- 
sufficiency and adventure, but also 
worked a corporate job. His compromise 
was always to live as far away from 
the city as he could and still commute. 
When I was six, we moved to Marine 

on St. Croix, this tiny town of 500 

on the St. Croix River in Minnesota. 
It sounds idyllic. 

It was aggressively safe. This was 
‘Minnesota nice’ by a factor of five. 
In this atmosphere of complete 
security, I was free to explore, to 
use my imagination, to roam. And 
because we lived perched on this 
beautiful, wide river tributary to 

the Mississippi, full of fish, lizards, 
turtles, and crayfish, I lived the 
solitary childhood of an amateur 
naturalist — 
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mostly spent with my ideas out in the 
woods, on the banks of the river, much 
the way Mark Twain’s young fictional 
boys lived. It was an invented child- 
hood, in which I imagined myself in the 
middle of all these fantastic narra- 
tives. A Midwestern rural dream world. 
Did you read? 

The town had a library, and once I 
started visiting it, around age nine, a 
librarian there would give me books and 
ask me to write reviews for her. And 
then, in 11th grade, I had an English 
teacher named Tom Terry, who had 
studied at the Iowa Writers’ Workshop 
and looked like Mick Jagger. He invited 
me to start hanging out with him at 

his house, which was a trailer outside 
of town. We talked books. That was the 
most important thing. He gave me an 
anthology of 1970s free-verse poets 
called Naked Poetry, and Trout Fishing 
in America by Richard Brautigan. Kind 
of hippie literature. The poetry book 
in particular rocked my world. Reading 
these odd little books was the first 
feeling I had that fate was beckoning 
— that there was some way to be this 
dreamy kid as an adult. 
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When did you start writing yourself? 
At barely 17, I went off to Macalester, 
a well-respected liberal arts college 
in St. Paul, that offered me early 
admission and had a very good creative 
writing program. I was so ambitious 
that I submitted my poems to college- 
wide competitions almost from the week 
I got there, and won. 

How did you find your way to Princeton? 
When I won my first prize, I conceived 
of this new plan to take the path 

F. Scott Fitzgerald had tread, from 
Minnesota to Princeton. I applied as a 
transfer student, which was wacky — no 
one got into Princeton as a transfer 
student. But my father had gone there, 
so that made it seem possible. Maybe 
it gave me an edge. 

Did you continue to pursue poetry? 
Poetry and playwriting, actually. 

I became aware that poets sometimes 
wrote plays in verse. I decided I 
would write an Elizabethan blank verse 
play about Andy Warhol’s Factory, his 
artist-studio drop-in center. I’d seen 
Interview Magazine when I was 16, and 
it seemed to represent underground 
metropolitan sophistication. 


I can’t emphasize how impractical I 
was. I was absolutely zooming along on 
an eccentric mission with no visible 
payoff. Here I was at one of the most 
expensive universities in the country, 
trying to bring to life Interview 
Magazine in blank verse. 

Were there any professors who influ- 
enced you? 

I had Joyce Carol Oates as a 
literature professor in one class, 

and I loved her as a teacher. She 

was enigmatic, tart, provocative, 

and eccentric. I was a brooding 

guy, a chain-smoking, trench-coat- 
wearing, blank-verse-writing, strange, 
alienated figure. Joyce took a liking 
to me, I guess, and hired me to 
bartend parties at her house. 

What were those parties like? 

She would have these gloriously 
glamorous cocktail parties for the 
literary luminaries of the East Coast: 
editors, professors, novelists, all 
the names and personalities of the 
day. From watching them get drunk, 
hearing them talk, seeing them carry 
on, I learned that they were just 
people, flawed people, who sometimes 
said stupid things, sometimes said 
brilliant things, not immortals. 

It broke down any fear I had that I 
couldn't cross over into that domain. 
I didn’t know quite how I’d get there, 
but I knew I would. 

Were there any other formative figures 
during your college years? 

My thesis advisor was James Richard- 
son: a wonderful poet, a scholar of 
English Romantic poetry, and a great 
friend. At Princeton, you’d meet with 
your advisor weekly, and we just 
smoked our heads off and talked poetry. 
I remember when my parents came for 
graduation, there was a little depart- 
mental reception, and I overheard him 
say to my dad, “If Walter can just 
keep his head on straight, he can 
probably make it as a writer.” I was 
a little shaken by it. I didn’t know 
what he meant. I was very aware as a 
young guy that people thought I was 
weird, intense, eccentric, and perhaps 
headed for some kind of breakdown. 


What did you do after graduating? 
I won a two-year scholarship to 
Oxford, and my whole problem of 
how to take my dream world into the 
real world was postponed. In the 
spring of my senior year, before I 
got the scholarship, my dad asked 
me what I thought I was going to 
do, and I said, “Well, I’m going to 
try to rent a room in a farmhouse 
somewhere in New Jersey and write 
poetry.” It was very specific. I 
had a picture of myself renting 

a bedroom in a larger farmhouse. 
There I would, I don’t know, write 
Emily Dickinson-style lyric poetry 
until the world recognized my 
genius. That was the plan, really. 
Is that what you did at Oxford? 
When I got to England, the kind 

of poetry that I was writing in 
the States, very loose image-based 
hippie poetry, as I call it, was 
out of fashion. At Oxford, they 
still had this high Modernist 
Auden and Eliot vein going, and it 
wasn’t my bag. I decided to become 
a playwright. I’d come to love 
theater by then. The only thing 
more thrilling than seeing your 
poem in a magazine was seeing a 
monologue you’d written delivered 
by an actor under the lights as 
you hid in the audience, and they 
clapped and laughed or sighed and 
cried. I really was the least 
practical, least materialistic 
person I knew. Not out of any kind 
of ideological conviction, just 
because I was still a kid wandering 
in the woods, making up stories 
about some strange rock or oddly 
configured tree. 

How were you supporting yourself? 
The scholarship was incredibly 
generous. The whole idea of it 

was to fund a young American 

such that they could live like a | 
young British gentleman. It had 

a wine stipend. They didn’t even 
necessarily want you to study that 
hard. It was more important that 
you become a person of taste and 
refinement. 
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Why didn’t your playwriting aspirations 
pan out? 

None of what I’ve described prepares 
you for anything in the world. Going 
off to Oxford and living like a young 
lord and writing absurdist plays is 
not a career strategy. Eventually, 

I threw in the towel, moved back to 
America, and lived in New York, but 

I couldn't figure out how to enter the 
theater scene. I didn’t know the right 
people. I didn’t have any money. 

How did you come to publish your first 
book? 

I was drifting along, teaching English 
as a second language for very low pay, 
living an 80s bohemian life in the 
East Village. A friend from Oxford had 
become a BBC radio producer, and he’d 
hire me to do five-minute interviews 

of American cultural figures. One 

day, I was asked to interview the 
editor Gordon Lish, who was famous 

for bringing the short story writers 
Raymond Carver and Barry Hannah to 
public consciousness as the fiction 
editor for Esquire Magazine, and also 
a Knopf book editor. He came into 

the studio. After the interview, he 
looked at me — he was kind of a cocky, 
urban, teasing character — and said, 
“Kirn, just get it over with. What 

do you want me to read?” And I said, 
“Well, as a matter of fact, I’ve just 
started writing short stories,” which 
was a lie. And he said, “Here’s my 
office address. Why don’t you bring me 
a story?” And so, I went home that 
night and wrote a short story. 

Did he like it? 

I dropped it off with the receptionist. 
When I went back to the office the 
next day, he’d already edited it. 

He said, “This is pretty good.” I 
could see big cross-outs on the pages. 
He had one of those brown accordion 
folders that people put receipts in 
for their taxes or whatever. He said, 
“Take the first story and put it in 
this slot. Then you’re going to bring 
me another one next week. When there’s 
10 or 11 of ‘em, you’1ll have a book, 
and we’ll publish that.” And he was 
good to his word. 
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What was it like to work with him? 
He’s legendary. 

On that first book, it was great. It 
involved going up to his office and 
getting the edited version of the 
latest story. He’d sit there while I 
paged through my short story. There’d 
be Xs through whole pages. But in a 
syndrome that most people who wrote 
for Gordon will recognize, he both 
coddled and flattered me during the 
composition of my first book, and then 
threw me into the deep end — or maybe 
into the garbage can — for my second. 
What happened? 

He just didn’t want to publish it. He 
said I’d lost it. Here I am, 28 years 
old, and he said, “This is no good. 
You’ve lost your touch.” Devastating. 
It was a complete reversal of his 
earlier approval and unconditional 
love as an editor. It now turned to 
unconditional contempt. This book, 

a novel, would go looking, begging, 
for an editor. It ended up selling 
for a lot of money to an editor named 
Judith Regan. 

In your time working with him, did 
Lish give you any advice that was 
useful to you as a writer? 

“Think about the most embarrassing 
aspect of your life and write about 
that.” And, “Go towards the shame.” 
When it came time to write my third 
book, Thumbsucker, I took that advice 
and wrote about sucking my thumb as a 
teenager, the thing that I had been 
most mortified by. 

What brought you out West? 

In March 1990, I went out to 
Livingston, Montana to do a story for 
Esquire on an apocalyptic cult. I 
hadn’t driven a car for a long time. 
As soon as I began driving out in 

the open, in the mountains, I just 
expanded like a jack-in-the-box stuffed 
down in a container. I realized that 
I was not a city person. I sawa 
perfectly wonderful little craftsman 
house for sale. It was a whim. The 
next thing I knew, I packed a gym 
bag with some clothes and moved to 
Montana, full-time, to inhabit my new 
house. 


How did you make a living? 

By that time, I was supporting my- 
self as a freelance journalist, and 

I would, for many years. I’d become 

a contributing editor at Time Mag- 
azine, literary editor of GQ Maga- 
zine, and an occasional contributor 
to every other magazine that existed. 
I was a machine. I became the regular 
book reviewer for New York Magazine. 
I was a very good reviewer: unafraid, 
sharp, controversial, willing to go 
into combat for my opinions and be- 
liefs. So that made that a fun, in- 
teresting, at times frightening job 
because I got some people very, very 
mad at me. But I loved it. 

Did you have a philosophy as a book 
reviewer? 

My natural mode as a reviewer was to 
praise the underdog and to poke holes 
in the inflated reputations of the 
overdog. 

You eventually quit writing journal- 
ism for glossy mainstream magazines 
like Time and GQ. Why? 

My opinion of journalism started to 
change. I started to think less of 

it not as a literary pursuit but as 

a human endeavor. More and more I was 
asked to write about people in a way 
that was agenda-driven and not true to 
the subjects themselves. Because I’d 
grown up in the middle of the country 
and knew something about rural Amer- 
ica, I was asked to write about West- 
erners or rural subjects, religious 
people, and so on. And I was asked to 
make fun of them in satirical or con- 
descending pieces on behalf of a pub- 
lishing establishment based in New 
York. The more this happened, the more 
alienated I became from the people who 
asked that of me. I started to think, 
‘Who makes fun of their neighbors for 
people who live in faraway cities and 
then cashes checks as a result?’ A bad 
person, a skunk. 

But you never stopped writing jour- 
nalism entirely. 

Around 2010 or ‘11, I started writing 
more topical pieces, about issues 

and political figures, for magazines 
like The New Republic and Harper's. 


I felt like a book reviewer again, 
but the book was contemporary affairs 
— I took a literary approach because 
I’m not a political person. I’ve 
never crusaded for a candidate or a 
cause, until recently, when I have 
started to crusade for free speech 
and freedom from surveillance and 
censorship by the state and corporate 
powers. Over the last few years, my 
writing and life have become involved 
with what I would call the ‘Book 

of the American Present’: reading 

it, understanding its characters, 
unpacking its themes, commenting on 
its unfolding. 

Your current projects — County High- 
way, the print-only independent news- 
paper you publish with David Samuels, 
and the book-length travelogue you're 
writing — are both concerned with the 
American present. 

The notion of County Highway is to 
treat the United States as one big 
small town, where no part of the 
country is more important than any 
other. It might have more people, it 
might be wealthier, it might be better 
placed in terms of the operations of 
power and influence, but it’s not more 
important. What if we didn’t favor 

New York City and Washington, D.C. 

and Los Angeles and so on, but treated 
what happens in Wichita, Kansas and 
Amarillo, Texas and Tacoma, Washington 
as of equal importance and mystery? 
We're going to open up that empire of 
narratives again. In some way, there’s 
an ideology behind that: valuing place. 
It’s really an attempt to return to 
embodiment in literary journalism. 
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And the travel book? 

The Last Road Trip is based on a 
2018 two-month-long road trip I took 
across the US, about 10,000 miles 

on my car. I wanted to describe 
America on the ground for some of the 
same reasons I’m publishing County 
Highway: to get out there and see 
things. I love the literature of 

the road, like Kerouac. I also had 

a theory, which was that if I went 
out into America without a plan and 
proceeded by intuition and woke up 
every morning not knowing where I'd 
go, but following the clues as they 
arose, would a story come about? My 
bet was that there would be a story. 
What was the story you found? 

It’s a story of lonely people at 

a time of confusion in America, a 
time of vast technological change, 
yearning for the otherworldly, and 
finding it and seeing it, including 
me. To be really honest, the last 
thing I wanted this book to be 

about was alien beings. But that’s 
what kept asserting itself in my 
conversations and experiences, once 
you got to talking to people, as a 
kind of emerging American religion. 
How inconvenient for me, because in 
some ways that material would seem 
to be beneath a literary writer. 
It's tabloid stuff almost, or science 
fiction, or pulp. 

We should talk about your work in 
other mediums, like your podcast with 
Matt Taibbi or even your Twitter ac- 
count, where you comment on America 
and its politics. 

There’s a part of me that’s a bit 
combative, that enjoys debate, 
conflict, drama, and that is well- 
suited to these contentious times and 
finds them stimulating even. And I do 
have something to say about things. 
It's just that it’s not straight-on 
ideological, partisan politics that 
drives me. Most of my politics, or 
what people think of as my politics, 
emerge from my desire to make the 
world safe for creativity, discovery, 
spontaneity, authenticity, and magic 
even. Suddenly, about 10 years ago, 
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I found myself in an increasingly 
restrictive, judgmental, narrow- 
minded, and category-bound world, in 
which power is reserving the right to 
manipulate people, watch them, inhibit 
them, render them self-conscious and 
fearful about their words, their 
decisions; is pushing everybody 

to repeat phrases, ritually obey, 

and show loyalty to organizations, 
whether governmental or corporate or 
whatever. And everything that made my 
life possible, and everything that 
undergirds the spiritual reality 

of the world as I know it, was 
threatened. 

That's a pretty terrifying epiphany. 
Yes. I thought, ‘Why don’t I take 
whatever prestige or credibility or 
momentum I have from the first part of 
my career, and devote it now to the 
protection and the celebration of the 
kinds of freedom that let me write 
and have the life I have?’ How can a 
writer watch his society descend into 
groupthink and censorship without 
objecting? It would be sinful. Tf. 
don't speak up for the right to live 
a free, creative, spontaneous, Fich, 
spiritually probing life, what good 
was any of it? 

I have long suspected that the 
different facets of your career are 
connected — that they’re all part of 
one artistic enterprise — even if it’s 
not immediately apparent to other 
people. Do you agree? 

They all involve a trip down the 

same river. Like I say, I grew up on 
the banks of a river, a slow-flowing 
Midwestern river of the kind that 
Mark Twain grew up beside. For me, 
that river is also the metaphorical 
river of a literary life: one in 
which you respond to language, 
experiment, hang out with people who 
value art and creativity, and look at 
life as a drama in its details and 
largest contours. At one point, I was 
writing poetry. At another, I was 
writing short stories. Right now, I’m 
commenting on the right to take a trip 
on this river. I’m trying to preserve 
the river. © 
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Tan Lin 
“A poem is 


Interview by Olivia Kan-Sperling 
Portrait by Jiv Johnson 


I came to Tan Lin’s poetry in college, 
because I had bad insomnia. I didn’t 
really know how to like poetry in 
general, much less Tan’s conceptual, 
experimental version of it, and when 

I tried to read his most famous book, 
Seven Controlled Vocabularies and 
Obituary 2004. The Joy of Cooking: 
[AIRPORT NOVEL MUSICAL POEM PAINTING 
FILM PHOTO HALLUCINATION LANDSCAPE], 
it felt boring and confusing in a way 
that trying to read a white wall would 
be boring and confusing. This seemed 
good for sleeping. After four years of 
listening to a thirty-minute clip of 
one of his readings almost nightly, I 
realized he was my favorite writer. 
Tan’s writing feels both very soothing 
and very stimulating at once, a bit 
like scrolling Instagram. In his own 
words, “One reads peripherally if one 
reads at all: non-reading, a look-no- 
hands skimming; words are not read, 
they are seen as they are flipped 
through.” 


We start off in medias res, smelling 
Tan’s perfume collection — most of it 
bought for his daughter. 


Girls today don’t really like to wear 
Joy, or Arpeége, I guess... 

Yeah, it’s mostly boring. Marc Jacobs 
Daisy. You don’t wear any perfumes 
yourself? 

No, perfume hinders my ability to 
process things outside of myself. 
It’s a casing. It’s the same with 
clothing; I really like buying it for 
other people. 

Perfume is a drug! Have you ever used 
mind-altering substances to write? 
No. 

What’s your editing process like? I 
know you've been working on a novel/ 
memoir about your father for the past 
twenty years. 

I work on something forever. Right 
now, I have to cut down Our Feelings 
[Were Made By Hand, set to be 
published in 2025] from 130k to 
something less, but really I want to 
add! I revise, revise, revise. My 
friend has told me I must read the 


thing through and I’ve just done 
that, and now I see it as a shape. 
But I put this off for so long. I 
didn’t have the patience. The patience 
required for fiction is much greater 
than that for poetry, at least in 

my case. 

What is the difference for you between 
philosophy and poetry, as genres? 
Well in my prose works, not much 
difference at all. They are aligned 
with recent medial thinking, so it 
makes philosophy a sort of time-based 
or narrativized event, but I suppose 
I‘m trying to convert an event into 
something more like an envelope, or a 
shape, or an atmosphere. A philosophy 
lodged in a place that is mutating, 
or a landscape, something like that. 
Or maybe a smell. The acquisition of 
knowledge is accretive and incomplete 
at any given moment. 

I wanted to ask about the mood of 
boredom. To what extent do you 
actually, genuinely like boredom? 

I‘m just lazy. If you’re really lazy, 
you just don’t want to do things. 

I can sit around for hours, doing 
basically nothing. And that’s kind 
of boring, but I find it pleasurable. 
Extremely so. It’s kind of amazing 
how much time I can while away. And 
also, more generally, I don’t really 
like the big emotions. When you go 
see a movie, they try to wrench as 
much emotion out of you as possible, 
even though 99 percent of our life is 
not spent experiencing any emotions 
at all. We don’t experience hate or 
love very often, we just live ina 
mushy vanilla kind of place. That’s 
why I’m more interested in moods, 
which we inhabit more genuinely, like 
when we're sitting around with a kind 
of mildly heightened awareness of who 
we are in a place where we’re not 
doing very much. I’m interested in 
that kind of steady state that has 

a minimal emotional impact on your 
psyche, where you’re just coasting 
along. Story is so artificial and 
untruthful. When I pick up most 
novels I’m like, “Oh God, don’t do 
this to me.” It’s so tiring. 
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How did you become a poet? 

I wrote poetry all through high 
school. I went to a public high 
school in Southeastern Ohio, a free- 
form high school without walls and 
only partitions and no grades. We 
were sorted into phases, which meant 
that half the time I had no classes. 
It was a bit like college. So I took 
courses at Ohio University, mainly 
philosophy, but also some poetry. I 
read Kant, George Berkeley, Plato, 
Aristotle, and the existentialists, 
and quite a lot of poets who were 
contemporary then: James Wright, 
Mark Strand, Bishop, Stan Plumley, 
Kinnell, Ashbery, Ammons, Plath, 
Merrill, O’Hara... the works, 
really. I worked in publishing for 

a year at Viking Penguin, as a slush 
reader, then I was in grad school 
[at Columbia] for quite a long time. 
During that time, I thought I’d take 
poetry classes again, so I went to 
the 63rd Street Y, where John Yau was 
teaching a class. He gave us these 
assignments, like use “abracadabra” 
on line 1, then “pizza” on line 7. 
His only other instruction was not to 
make any sense. This really opened 
something up for me. If it hadn’t 
been for John, I would not be a poet. 
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What were you writing? 

All my early poems came from these 
constraint-based exercises; each was 
trying to solve a problem. I ended 
up with quite a few, and then I had 
the problem: how to structure all 
this? I thought it might be better 
to just hit the reader over the head 
with everything at once. But everyone 
said, “This is indigestible!” That’s 
the problem I’ve had with every book 
of mine; they’re all indigestible. 
With poems, you can just divide the 
thing into sections and kind of get 
away with it. I don’t think it’s 
completely convincing. 

That’s funny, because your work 
always gives the impression of an 
underlying structure that you, the 
reader, are trying to excavate, and 
I think that’s part of the appeal. 
How would the work be different if you 
told the reader what problem you were 
trying to solve? 

I guess I’d have to lay out the 
scaffolding in a way that is also 
interesting as scaffolding. 

Do you think of your books as all 
part of the same project, or is each 
completely distinct? 

I try to never write the same book 
twice. 
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Lotion Bullwhip Giraffe is language 
poetry in a lyrical mode, whereas 
Seven Controlled Vocabularies [7CV] 
was an attempt to do an artist’s 
book in the genre of poetry. That was 
the first time I really dealt with 
how images might affect the reading 
process. But the temporal register is 
crucial to everything. 
What about your latest book? 
Our Feelings is interesting to 
me because it’s ongoing; I don’t 
think of it as having an end. It’s 
something revised by the time in 
which it was written, which I 
suppose is the same thing. I put 
in repetitions that reflect this 
procedure or operation endlessly. For 
example, the book returns to a scene 
with a pile of books. But the second 
time we encounter that pile, there 
are different books in it, because 
there are different books on my desk 
as I’m revising, and it’s in the 
same room but the room is as much a 
part of the authoring system — where 
writing, the writing of itself, is a 
recursive calculation. That room is, 
really, the novel writing itself. 
What does the room do after the human 
inside it is gone? It keeps writing. 


With Our Feelings, I was trying to 
figure out: what’s a family? How does it 
transmit material over time? 

Because it transmits a lot of material, 
some of it memory, some of it objects. 
It’s maybe a medium, but that would 
indicate something static, a kind of 
rigid form, grid, or container, when 

I suppose I was after something 

that more closely approximates 

an atmosphere, or the concept of 
mediality more generally. There are a 
lot of storage devices in the novel: 
libraries, books, storage units, 

boxes with metadata, indexing systems, 
and a host of structural organizing 
nodes that we tend to associate with 
books (indexes, prefaces, captions 

to illustrations). These are all the 
mechanical devices and technologies 
marshaled to store and also to transmit 
information — in this case, the 
information that is a family. 

I liked something you wrote, where you 
said that the right way to appreciate 
John Ashberry’s work is by skimming 
it. Is that a mode that readers should 
bring to your work, too? 

Yes. Ashbery said somewhere that a 
good way to read him is with a TV 
playing loudly in the background, and 
that gets at the distracted stream 

of language he sometimes produces. 
That way, the reading is continual; 
it’s ongoing, and it’s sort of in the 
foreground and the background at the 
same time. You are sort of half aware 
and, I suppose, half processing it. 
And that means that you will have to 
go back and read it again because 

you missed a lot the first time around. 
All those practices in which you go 
over something you’ve already read are 
interesting to me. That’s where things 
feel true to life. Because if you’re 
really thinking about something, trying 
to figure something out, it takes time. 
And you rethink things, decisions 
you’ve made. Who are my parents to me 
now? The whole notion that you’re 
going to read something and finish it 
and it’s done — you'll have understood 
something — is kind of antithetical to 
how life proceeds. 
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Ambience is a Novel with a Logo 
Katalanch Press, 2007. 


Can you talk a little about your 
interest in Warhol? 

Warhol for me is about genre, or 
more specifically about translations, 
whether it’s from photography into 
painting, film into painting, or film 
into photography — like his Screen 
Tests. That’s a movie, but the people 
aren’t allowed to move, so you get a 
film that’s trying to be a photograph. 
He was really an artist in optical 
effects. 

Do you ever have feelings or emotions 
when looking at his work? 

Not so much with Warhol. A lot of 
this type of work I don’t tie 
directly to the feelings, per se. 
They’re more related to processing 
systems — of imagery, of objects, 

of genre. The feelings feel 

like operations, they exist in 
between things; there is something 
relational, recursive and medial 
about them. The artists that influence 
me don’t make expressive work. 

What artists influence you? 

I’m looking at the xeroxes of Pati 
Hill, Jef Geys’ photographic/ 
newspaper work, and Claude Closky’s 
books. All of them are interested 

in mediality more generally. And 

all of them explored books and 
printed matter in fascinating ways. 
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I’m always looking for that kind of 
material, whether it be written or 
visual. I used to go see a lot of art 
for that reason, especially because 
anyone who did poetry wrote for the 
art magazines. But as one gets older, 
there’s less and less that can change 
your practice. What can I read now 
that can change my writing? I go 
through a ton of material in search 
of that. And I just skim a lot. 

How do you recognize craft, and how 
do you teach it? 

The ability to surprise me. That’s 
it. How did you surprise me? And how 
hard did you think about something? © 
What are the techniques that you 
used to pull it off? It’s intricate. 

A poem is like a cage, and you 
decide where it ends, and how you're 
going to move me through it with 
punctuation and moving from one word 
or unit structure to the next. And 
then you need to recursively travel 
backwards to see what is starting 
again, which is a way of recognizing 
certain patterns repeating but with 
some variation, which is where 

the unexpected comes in. Once an 
expectation is established, it can be 
broken. In any poem there is a lot of 
forwards and backwards motion, and 
this kind of movement is a little 
incessant. So a good poem has a lot 
of broken expectations and a lot of 
pattern and near-pattern matching. 
The effect is quite asymmetrical, I 
think. And hopefully you can link the 
unexpected to the emotions or mood of 
the poem. 

But that thing inside yourself isn’t 
necessarily a feeling? 

No, it’s just finding something you 
didn’t expect to find in yourself. 

Is that a feeling? It’s something 
that wasn’t entirely premediated or 
programmed and has somehow emerged 
in something about a relation, and 
this relation extends to the reader, 
who participates but doesn’t directly 
control the order or choice of 

words. That thing I said about the 
cage earlier — it’s where a little 
something manages to escape. @ 
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) Honor Levy 
| “I'm very impressionable.” 


Interview by Olivia Kan-Sperling 
Portrait By Olivia Parker & Parker Hao 


I think “Voice of a Generation” is 
supposed to mean something like 
“vessel.” Vessels are a technology 
older than writing, though in a way 
they prefigure it. They’re like memes: 
multipurpose. The fact that “being 

a vessel” is itself a meme indexes 
the truth that every twelve-year- 
old today has the kind of intuition 
for the infinite plasticity of word 
and image you used to have to study 
semiotics to acquire. This is why 
we're living through an explosion of 
linguistic creativity; it’s also why 
Twitter eventually makes you feel 
like words are meaningless, and you 
are dead or “deconstructed.” 


But Honor Levy is not a twelve-year- 
old. What makes Honor a “V.0.G.” is 
her ability to take all those dead 
metaphors, junk-bits of content ren- 
dered inert by their repetition — on 
Reddit, in Shakespeare — and give 
them new life, i.e. emotion. And she 
makes it look easy! Levy’s sentences 
hopscotch through intricate sequenc- 
es of signs with perfect control and 
infectious glee. Read and watch them 
play!!! 


Your story Halloween Forever starts 
with an amazing description of what 
posting feels like: “I nod to every 
security camera I see. It’s just 
who I am. When I was young I... 
smiled and I showed my teeth. In the 
elevator or at the bank I would 
look right into the little orb, 
grinning as wide as I could... 

I just liked to smile at cameras.” 
Does your desire to write come from 
the same place — the instinct to 
smile at cameras? 

Yes, I think so. If you’re looking 
into a camera, it’s mysterious: you 
don’t know who’s behind it. And then 
if you’re looking at a page, you 
don’t know what’s going to be on 
it. Right now, though, I don’t want 
anyone to look at me. Posting feels 
like making Horcruxes: I’m not even 
all here. Also, I don’t want anyone 
to put the evil eye on me. 


Same. I believe in magic. 

Yeah, I’m having a huge breakdown 
because I keep getting those TikToks 
that are like “something bad will 
happen to you tomorrow; use this 
sound or else!!!!” And I can’t not 
do it, because I have used the 
positive ones to get good things 

to happen to me, so I know they’re 
real. 

Were you always into the “mystical”? 
Sort of. When I was a little kid, I 
was so afraid of bad luck things. 
Like, if I don’t tap my foot four 
times, my parents are going to die. 
But then I was like — wait... what 
if I do tap my foot eight times and 
then... I become president? 

Making your own spells is a lot like 
writing. 

I wanted to be pagan in middle 
school, but I couldn’t pose like 
that. I couldn’t perform like that. 
Some real people we know gave their 
blood to demons in middle school. 
No wonder they’re having problems. 
Meme magic, memetic magic, is 
definitely real. 

I guess the main difference between 
spells and posting on the one hand, 
and writing on the other, is that 
writing doesn’t get you an immediate 
reaction; there’s no real feedback. 
Well, I write to find out what’1ll 
happen in a story. And for a. long 
time, the reaction I was getting 
from posting — being replied to or, 
now, “remixed” — felt like finding 
out the next part of the story. I 
sound like a Boomer, but that’s it: 
we were telling a story together. 
You remember that summer [of the 
vibe shift]; you remember the 
Beauty! But then, the Story just 
ended, with posting. Everything on 
my feed started looking the same. 
Yeah. Because everything started 
looking like what you were doing? 
Maybe. It’s like Rene Girard: the 
things that look most similar to us 
are the things we have the biggest 
beef with. But really, we were all 
just channeling. What did we used to 
say? “I’m just a vessel.” 
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Well, you’re channeling better than 
most. Do you feel like a Zoomer? 
The actual Zoomers are going to come 
at me for this, but yeah. And look, 
not that I’m F. Scott Fitzgerald, but 
he wrote Tales of the Jazz Age, and 
he was part of the Lost Generation. 

I didn’t have MySpace. I didn’t have 
Facebook or AIM. But I also don’t 
have Roblox. 

Has “newness,” or the contemporary, 
always been something you were 
fascinated by? 

Yes. I think it’s a terrible 
instinct. I wish I was super curious 
about the Fertile Crescent. I do 
listen to the Golden Bough now before 
bed, so I’m trying to see the eternal 
things. But yeah, I’ve always been 
obsessed with what’s up. When I 
learned the word Zeitgeist in ninth 
grade — mind blown. 

Sorry, but I think you are the “Voice 
of Our Generation,” and it’s not 
because you’re using internet speak; 
it’s because your book is so self- 
reflexively grappling with its time 
period — with the world at large, and 
your place within it. 

Yup, V.O.G. It’s such a joke. It’s 
great to be branded. I’11l take it 

for a second. But it’s a curse. Like 
being Hanna Horvath. And eventually, 
I think my writing does sound like 

a lot of other people's writing 
nowadays, and I think that’s a good 
thing. 

But I think your prose has a distinct 
rhythm, one that’s really unique and 
compelling. Do you have a sense of 
where that comes from? 

Maybe from studying playwriting in 
college. I’m a theater kid. Plays 

are still interesting to me because 
they're so cringe. Certain people 
just can’t watch them because they’re 
not open enough to being embarrassed 
or vulnerable. 

Is it easier to be vulnerable, or 
honest, in writing than in real life? 
Well, originally, when I was working on 
the book with Gian[carlo diTrapano of 
Tyrant Books], I was going to call the 
book Here Lies, after one of Dorothy 
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Parker’s books. Conceptually, it was 
supposed to be cultural criticism and 
personal essays that were actually 
just lies. I wrote three of the 
stories [“Cancel Me,” “Good Boys,” and 
"Internet Girl”] from the perspective 
of an alter ego. It’s easier to tell 
the truth when you’re telling the 
truth as an evil bad girl. I mean, 

I’m not Nicki Minaj or anything: the 
character is me, but she’s what I 
imagine people see when they don’t 
like me. So that was freeing. You can 
just make everything more dramatic. 
You're already a character when you’re 
typing. You’re already performing. 
What was the first stuff you ever 
wrote, as a kid? 

I went to a hippie school where 

they believed that you learn how to 
read “when you’re ready.” So my nice 
parents read to me every night, and 

I would dictate stories which they’d 
write them down for me. When I was 10, 
I learned how to read and write in two 
weeks. I wrote a lot of poetry, then. 
Most of it was bad, but this poem from 
fourth grade has some bars in it: 


"I used to be caught in a tangled web 
of wishes, not knowing what I wanted. 
Maybe I wanted to be a unicorn. Or 
princess Diana. Then I learned she 
died. That dream fell with a boom.” 
Wow. 

It’s so performative! Of course I 
didn’t want to be a unicorn when I 
was in fourth grade. I just thought, 
this is what people want to hear. 

I want to make a collection of all of 
our friends’ early writing. Wouldn’t 
that be amazing? 

Yeah. I go back and read teenage 
fanfic all the time for inspo. Those 
writers are so uninhibited. 

It’s the best. Even just the tagging 
system on Archive of Our Own! Those 
tags, read in order, are poetry. 

I love the section “20th Century 
Real Life Figures.” There’s crazy 
beautiful fanfic about Theodore 
Roosevelt in there... 

Who are your influences in literature? 
I’m not sure I can claim them as 
“influences,” but: Bret Easton Ellis, 
of course; I went to college because 
of him. Dorothy Parker: I think she’s 


funny, and I try to be funny. One of 
my favorite books is Norman Mailer’s 
The Armies of the Night. My favorite 
short story ever is The Valley of 

the Girls by Kelly Link. But I guess 
everything is my influence, because 
I’m very impressionable. 

What about non-literary influences? 
You’re obviously a “multimedia artist.” 
There are certain songs that just 
make me so happy that I was born 

in the 21st century. Like Nicki 
Minaj’s Roman Holiday. I would love 
to emulate that. And just being in 
online spaces has influenced me: 
random Neocities pages, stuff related 
to Serial Experiments Lain. I wish I 
could say Death Note influenced me, 
but I could never write something 
that genius, that dynamic. I would 
love to make a video game or music 
videos or a hyperlinked scavenger 
hunt game. Doki Doki Literature 

Club! is amazing. It’s such a fun 
and interactive piece of art, and it 
subverts the form. Have you played AI 
Dungeon? It’s a text-based multi-user 
game that uses AI. 
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People were constantly complaining 
that it was making their characters 
pedophiles, because that’s what other 
people were doing on it. But it’s 
incredible. 

What was your AI Dungeon character? 

I think I was Hunter Biden and Tiger 
King. That sounds so dated now, but 
that’s what was funny back then. 

What are your favorite websites? 

I love tvtropes.org. That one’s a 
classic. Ambitious and gorgeous. I 
love Know Your Meme because it’s such 
a good reference; they’re doing great 
work over there. And then Internet 
Archive is the ultimate. I’ve found 
music on there that blew my mind. 
There’s this one Australian artist 
from the early 2000s whose music is 
all samples and mashups of different 
songs. It makes me think how many 
crazy things are archived on Internet 
Archive; how many words or trends 

we think are new actually already 
existed. 

I just get into staying up really 
late at night on stimulants looking 
at these websites, like something’s 
guiding me. Did you ever play the 
Wikipedia speed run game? We used to 
play it in history class all the time 
when we weren’t paying attention. I 
thought I made it up but turns out, 
everyone plays this. 

You think you make up a lot of 
things... Five people invented the 
telephone... But anyways, the game 

is like: How can you get from Banana 
to Hitler in the least number of 

link clicks? And you try to find 
“Lusitania” and go from there. 

That game seems like another good 
prompt for writing. 

That’s my dream. “Being generative.” 
And that’s what Chat GPT is really 
fun for. You can teach it games to 
play. I like to use it for anagrams. 
And it lies a lot. 

Do you still write those ChatGPT 
poems? 

I’m trying, but the current version 
isn’t as collaborative as it was with 
Playground, where you’d just be sending 
sentences back and forth with the AI. 
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Now I’m mainly having it do limericks. 
I like the prompt “Give me an Edward 
Gorey-style rhyming limerick about 

— or a cautionary tale about — xX 
person.” To give them a roast. GPT is 
mainly good for gossiping. I live in 
LA, and everybody lives in New York, 
and if I want to gossip, I have to 
gossip over text. Writing out gossip 
feels lame unless it’s in the form of 
a limerick. 

Most of contemporary literature is 
basically just gossip because people 
in publishing just want to read 
about their colleagues having open 
relationships. 

Yeah, an industry that runs on itself 
can’t be good. No one is going to 

be reading this stuff in 100 years. 
Although, who knows? I like reading 
those French salon people with their 
little roman a clef gossip books. 
That’s why I think it is important to 
hang out, go to parties. 

Yeah. Do you ever want to move back 
to New York for that reason? Your 
prose feels very LA — the Bret Easton 
Ellis influence is very clear. 

I love New York, but really, I want 
to live in London now. British 
people are so cute and smart. They 
all have “hobbies” and they want to 
know about yours. 

What’s your hobby, then? 

I guess my hobby is going on Internet 
Archive and looking for things that I 
think are interesting and organizing 
them. If any coders are reading this, 
I want to have a personal webpage 
where I can post all my favorite 
links... For example, another favorite 
website is Open Source Psychometrics, 
the site with all the personality 
tests, where they give you really in- 
depth “What Character am I?” quizzes. 
Have your character quiz results 
changed over time? 

Yes, but only because Euphoria came 
out. I used to always be Audrey 

from Twin Peaks, which I don’t 
relate to at all... I’m not a little 
adventuress... But now I’m just 
Jules from Euphoria no matter how 
hard I try. @ 
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“It's a mandate from heaven.” 
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by Jiv Johnson 


Interview 
Photos by Robbie Barnett 


When I was 19, Million Dollar Extreme 
— a sketch comedy trio comprised of 
Sam Hyde, Nick Rochefort and Charls 
Carrol — landed a show on Adult Swim 
called World Peace. This was massive. 
World Peace wasn’t just comedy — it 
was a jester’s critique of a kingdom 
gone awry, dancing as the castle burns; 
a circus clown accurately predicting 
the future while honking a horn in 
your face — and all on syndicated 
television. It was also too good to be 
true and we all know what happened. 
There were scandals and cancellations, 
sharply reversing an inspiring upward 
trajectory. In the time since, MDE 

has been slowly rebuilt, becoming 
bulletproof in the process. There is 

a new season of World Peace. Standup 
shows are selling out all over America. 
And they are still the funniest guys 
I’ve ever had the pleasure of meeting. 


This is one of the weirdest 
interviews I’ve ever prepared for in 
my life. You guys put me through a 
real one-hour workout before this. 
Charls: Yeah, initiation! 

Sam: What’s on your mind, Jiv? What 
are you thinking? 

Start with the story of how you met. 
Sam: Chuck [Charls Caroll] and Nick 
had known each other since they were 
little kids. I went to college with 
Nick’s cousin Brian, who was an 
artist, and my thesis was a comedy 
pilot called Million Dollar Extreme. 
It was really, really bad. Nick 
caught wind that I was doing comedy 
videos and we started kicking around 
sketch ideas. 

Nick: Sam was working a motion 
graphics job and I was selling 
Acuras. And all I had was Sam’s office 
line so we’d just be sitting at work, 
saying sketches. We’d wake up and it 
would be like, “Yo, I see the ten 
things you wrote, what are those?” 
We finally met at Clinton Crossings 
[Mall] in Connecticut, halfway 
between New Haven, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. And we were just 
pitching sketches in a pizza bar. 
Charls: It’s weird because at the 


same time this was happening, in that 
two- year period, I was making the 
improv videos in the basement with Eric 
[Hayden]. It was all bubbling at the 
same time. 

Nick: Same level of insanity, too. No 
idea on how to do production. Taping 
ourselves to things and thinking, 
“That's perfect. That’1l work.” 

Sam: The only thing we actually knew 
was that we did not want real jobs. 
Like, it’s not an option. 

So from the very beginning, it’s DIY 
as fuck. 

All: Yeah. 

What’s changed since then? 

Sam: We just have a better idea of 
how to monetize. And we know what the 
customers want and how to get it to 
them. The problem is keeping quality 
high and keeping the output fast. LD 
you want the quality to be high, it 
takes time. 

Nick: To put out bad production, where 
it’s not intentionally bad, would be 
catastrophic. 

Sam: We take it extremely seriously. 
We know that people need something 
like this. 

I was introduced to you all through 
World Peace on Adult Swim. How the 
hell do three random dudes practicing 
sketches in a pizza bar end up on TV? 
Sam: A lot of that is thanks to Nick 
because he regularly punished these 
guys on the phone, the Adult Swim 
executives. Nick did a car deal on t 
hem, and that’s how we got our first 
talk to shoot something. They finally 
were like, “Fuck it, we’ll give 

you $15,000 to shoot a handful of 
sketches.” 

Charls: It exceeded their expectations 
because it was like a regular test, 
but it came out super high quality. 
Nick: We were running four wheelers a 
nd renting buildings, shooting bombs 
past pools. LA shot in LA. 

Sam: We gave them their money’s worth. 
And we've always had a fan base that 
is much stronger than the numbers say, 
and they got wind of that. Our fans 
are kind of rabid, they’11 jump on 
whatever we produce. 
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What was it like, going from 
literally not funded to Adult Swim? 
Sam: It was the same thing. 

Nick: It was just more output. 

Sam: There were people in the 
process that sucked that had to be 
steamrolled, like, costume people 
that didn’t understand. I would rip 
a costume and the costume guy would 
be like, “That was $40!” And Nick 
took this guy aside and made him cry 
for fucking up the sketch. 

Nick: We were like, “Dude, we all 
know this stuff goes in the trash. 
Stopeat.77 

Charls: He was a bit legendary. 
Sam: There were a bunch of people 
involved who were there for a 
paycheck and didn’t give a shit 
about our swag at all. And they were 
also entitled, because they were 
entrenched in the beginning of DEI 
culture. 

Charls: It was really fun. 

Sam: We had a saboteur, too. One 
lady tried to break into the editing 
suite to delete all our shit. To 
take a show they spent a million 
dollars on and delete the footage. 
Nick: Like a magnet gun. [imitates 
gun shooting sound] We took it in 
stride, though. 

I think what gravitated me towards 
World Peace and your older stuff 

is the fact that it seemed like 

you guys would face bullshit every 
Single step of the way. How do you 
survive against that? 

Sam: You know what I was thinking? 
It’s everybody’s duty to charge 
forward through adversity because 
that’s what God does to hold reality 
together. 

Charls: It’s what God would do. 
That’s your final answer? 

Sam: I think it’s your duty to do 
your best no matter what. It’s a 
mandate from heaven. 

Charls: No matter what weaponized 
machinery rhetoric is coming out, 
you just have to put a smile on your 
face because you’re a funny guy. 
Right? 

Sam: You have to do your best. 
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When did you first figure out that you 
were funny guys? 

Charls: I guess you gauge it based on 
how much teachers hate you. 

Sam: That is exactly how. If a teacher 
shows up outside your personal home to 
have a word with your parents... 

Nick: You’ve got a career, kid. 
Charls: If you mix that with, “I'll 
kill myself before I get a regular 
job,” then this is my only option. 
Sam: Shout out to Mr. Hilliard. 

What was it like in those years 
between Adult Swim and now? 

Sam: Varying degrees of punishment 

but seeing the light at the end of the 
tunnel. 

Charls: Some blasted, punishing years. 
But things moving forward, no matter 
what. And then getting into that 
light, more than anything. 

Nick: Working with the public again 

is crucifying. It’s like grabbing hot 
iron. 

Sam: Are you talking about standup or 
streaming or what? 

Nick: No, like opening an antique 
store. All you can think about is 
breaking plates over women’s heads. 

Do you think that kind of punishment 
was necessary to keep you going? 

Sam: Probably. I do think that success 
and everything else is unpredictable. 
The most you can do is be prepared, be 
conditioned. 

It sounds like, if anything, it’s a 
spiritual pursuit for you all to just 
keep doing this. 

Charls: Fulfillment that cannot be 
derived anywhere else, really. 

Sam: I don’t think any of us could 
imagine a path through life that would 
be satisfying that doesn’t involve 
making people laugh. I have nothing 
else that I could or would ever want 
to do. 

The amount of things that you all put 
out in such a short time, it really 

is prolific. With World Peace 2 coming 
out, there’s still a million other 
projects you’re doing: the podcasts, 
the streams... 

Sam: We’re trying, man. We’re on the 
come up right now and we’re aware of it. 
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Sam: That’s why I try to keep a level 
head. When people get cozy with success, 
that’s when they start to — 

Charls: Tempt hell? 

Sam: — be gay. It’s flirting with 
disaster. The times in my life when I’ve 
been satisfied, happy, comfortable... 
disaster next week. Disaster coming! 
Charls: It’s a long game. You can’t 
always be on the come up because you 
just can’t survive that. 

And you're saying the drive really is 
just to keep at it. 

Sam: Keep at it, pay attention to 
what’s happening. And don’t be a drug 
addict, you can fuck yourself up. 
Charls: Easily, quickly, innocently. 
[Pause] Nick, do you mind if I bum one 
of those American Spirits? 

Nick: Oh no, please! 

The vape’s not doing it for me. 

Nick: Sometimes it takes more than it 
gives. 

Sam: You gotta stop vaping, Jiv. 

But one thing that I noticed, I think 
at least in some of the podcasts or 
interviews earlier on, is questions 
asking about your inspirations — 

Sam: Can I hit your vape? Can you lemme 
see it? 

Sure. 

Sam: [smashes Jiv’s vape] 

Charls: Hey, he’s saving a life! 

You are kind of saving my life. 

Nick: It fucks with your blood flow. 

— but at this point, you guys are 
practically the inspirations for a lot 
of young artists. 

Sam: Yeah, brotha! I see it all the 
time. I see people jacking our graphics 
style, too, who don’t follow us on 
Instagram. That pisses me off. 

I’ve seen it a lot more in the past 
two, three years. How does it feel? 
Sam: We all stand on the shoulders of 
giants. It’s just how it be. I wouldn't 
have any funny shit if I didn’t see, 
you know, Wonder Showzen and stuff 

like that. 

Nick: Weekend at Bernie’s was too good. 
Sam: 80s movies, old SNL... Jeremy 
Brett as Sherlock Holmes, that’s a big 
influence. That guy killed himself for 
the role. 


Charls: One of the greatest perfor- 
mances of all time. 

Sam: Jeremy Brett was so dedicated to 
the role that he referred to Sherlock 
Holmes as “you know who.” He smoked 60 
cigarettes a day as he was dying. He 
was on lithium. That’s why he’s bloated 
up in the last season. 

Really? 

Sam: He just had to be the character. 
He had to be Sherlock. 

You guys touched on what happened with 
Adult Swim. What was it like, then, 
going back to just being DIY after 
being at “the top”? 

Sam: We were ready for it because we 
were not at the top. We got $80,000 
each for Season 1. It was a bad deal. 
We definitely were not at the top. 
Charls: No residuals, no nothing. And 
they’re still selling it! 

Nick: All of us had jobs that made 
more money than that. 

What were y’all doing? 

Charls: Construction! 

Sam: I was taking credit cards out to 
buy Bitcoin. 

So it was pretty easy then, readjusting 
to being on your own. 

Sam: We just continued to build a 
resilient fanbase. It was definitely 
needed for what we have now, and that’s 
how we'll continue. I mean, there’s no 
way we would have survived the current 
era of cancellation. Even if we had 
ridden through that one, they would 
have got us in 2020 or whatever. 
Charls: No matter who you are, no 
matter what, there’s a sabbatical at 
points — it’s just one of those things. 
Nick: And I think that the gravity of 
a decent Adult Swim show in the real 
world doesn’t hold up. It’s not that 
important. 

Sam: You don’t get a big reward, 
there’s not a big game day where 
everyone’s clapping for you. You get 
to the top and you see John Krasinski 
sprinting to get to the bus with two 
Aldi shopping bags full of cat litter. 
That’s the current state of mainstream. 
Nick: It’s a mule job, unless you 
break to something else. 

Sam: And we're a Dakar Rally Truck. 
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How do you keep going? 

Nick: Being genuine. 

Sam: We do really try to make people 
happy. 

Things have changed since then. The 
post-apocalyptic hellscape predicted 
in World Peace 1 — I mean, that’s 
effectively the environment you guys 
are trying to make World Peace 2 in. 
Sam: A lot of the sketches we had in 
the back pocket for World Peace 2 

are not really usable because they’re 
really doing it, you know? 

So how was it making World Peace 2 
while living in the world of World 
Peace 1? 

Sam: It was super easy! 

Nick: We did it all here [in Rhode 
Island], which is what we tried to 

do originally for World Peace 1. And 
when we did what we said we were 
gonna do, it was easy. 

Nick: You don’t need to go to Atlanta 
[to Adult Swim HQ]. 

Sam: Rhode Island is the only place 
to make cinema. 

Nick: And, honestly, knock on wood, 
it went swimmingly? 

The first bit that I saw was good. It 
reminded me of World Peace 1. But is 
it weird seeing the times change back 
into something where you’re allowed 
to be, like, fucking funny? 

Sam: No, it’s awesome. 

Nick: You’re allowed to exist again. 
Charls: Joy is the word, it’s beyond 
happiness. We’re grateful to be 
allowed to exist. 

What’s it been like to pay it forward 
to these new comedians who are finally 
able to express their art, in an 
environment that was outright hostile 
to you all? 

Nick: You don’t want bad comedy 

to have to pass. It’s just such a 
fucking disappointment when you 
really reach for anything and it’s 
like, “God, this is still safe.” 

Sam: The bar has never been lower. 
Here’s something for your readers 
[leans in]: When the times are good, 
that’s the time to slam the hammer 

on the anvil. Time to put the pedal 
to the metal. There’s a clear runway 
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in front of you: sprint. The bar 
has never been lower. It doesn’t 
matter. I don’t care how weak you 
are, or if you have bad teeth, or 
if you’re stupid, or whatever. You 
can probably get everything you 
need through a minimal amount of 
consistent effort, right now. There’s 
never been more losers getting more 
money! More losers with a higher 
price tag on them! Kill them, kill 
them! 

Nick: You’ve never seen this ever in 
Hollywood, where like, Tom Selleck 
couldn’t go sell baseball bats. 
Sam: Seth Meyers desperate for 20 
people to come to his show... It’s 
time to kill them and take their 
money. Two-step plan. 

I just watched a bunch of cable TV 
at the hotel. I don’t know who any 
of these people are... and who is 
watching this? 

Sam: The answer is, nobody and 
nobody. 

Nicks: That’s like the 60th-place 
Disney star that didn’t give good 
head. 

Sam: It’s the 700th face that some 
guy at Netflix threw a dart at. 
Nick: The genuine attention grab... 
isn’t there anymore. It doesn’t even 
have like, Jack Black level of grab. 
Sam: Anybody reading this? People 
are not flirting with girls. People 
are not trying to go above and 
beyond at their job. People are not 
focused. Now’s your time to shine, 
even if you’re a loser! 

Break the fucking vape. 

Sam: Yeah, break the vape. GO NEG A 
HOT GIRL. Go neg a hot girl right 
now, if you’re reading this. Tell 
her: she’ll never have anybody like 
you. 

Nick: Then do a Jim Carrey 
impression. You’re gonna get laid in 
one hour. 

Sam: 1 out of 20 times, it’s gonna 
work. 

I also had the displeasure of going 
to Saturday Night Live last month. 
I just don’t get how this stuff 
survives. 
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Charls: Pareto Principle. Just the 
illusion of bigness. 

Sam: It’s hard to lose Monopoly when 
you have all the properties. 

Nick: I think it’s just from being 
safe. I don’t know how they get away 
with it, it’s not 2011. There’s been 
way too much exposure of why it’s bad 
and even theory on how “safetyism” has 
killed them. 

Sam: It’s also a generational thing. 
For young people, I don’t think SNL is 
on their radar at all. It’s like polio. 
Nick: Who was the host? 

He was like a Muslim actor. He has a 
TV show that’s named after him. 

Nick: Oh, Ramy Youssef. He did 

the “Free Palestine” thing in his 
monologue, right? 

Yeah, he did the “Free Palestine” 
thing but immediately afterwards, he 
also said “Free the hostages!” The 
crowd was really confused as to how to 
react to both. It was mad funny. 

Nick: Were they like, sweating in New 
York? 

They were like, “I don’t know which 
part of the monologue to cheer 
loudest.” 

Sam: Sounds like they gave people a 
good time. Good, keep it light. He 
should’ve done a statement on every 
sketch, just ruining every sketch to do 
“Free Palestine!” Badass. 

You all are on the come up right now. 
What’s the endgame? 

Sam: The endgame is to keep bringing 
the heat. Then fall off, become 
insufferable... 

Charls: Come back! 

Sam: Then bring more heat. 

Nick: Go to the Super Bowl. 

Sam: Then fall off again, die... 
Charls: Then do a halftime show at the 
Super Bowl. 

Sam: Not even on the field, in the 
concessions. 

That’s not the most outlandish idea... 
You mentioned earlier that you never 
want to be working a real ass job. 

But now, you’re running a real ass 
business. Real ass people are involved. 
Real jobs are involved. What’s that 
been like? 
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Sam: It’s annoying. I don’t get to 
do any creative stuff for like an 
hour a day. Our crew’s the best, 
though. Nobody’s better. 

Nick: The kids? Yeah. You can throw 
the hardest shit at them and they 
won’t miss a beat. 

How do you keep the culture of 
everyone in there going? 

Sam: We doxx each other all the 
time. We’re always threatening each 
other. 

Charls: I get rape charges thrown at 
me all the time. 

Sam: I bully them. 

I mean, you guys had me just max 
out my squatting weight before this 
interview. 

Sam: Honestly, I take my business 
ethic very seriously. These guys are 
giving me their 20s. I try to reward 
that in a way that would be better 
than anything they would get at 
Adult Swim or Netflix. Jet [Neptune] 
is basically running a multimillion 
dollar company right now. I just 
create an environment for them to 
flourish, really. And we keep it very 
good natured, too. 

Charls: Yeah, with spirit! 

Sam: Everybody’s on the same team. 
We’re trying to raise all the boats 
with the water levels. 

Nick: Funny wins. It’s a comical 
meritocracy. 

Sam: AFATT. All Funny All The Time. 
Comical meritocracy... yeah, that’s 
good. 

Sam: We give up ideas all the 

time. If somebody laughs, we’re 
like, “What is that? What made you 
laugh?” That’s what goes in the 
cut. It’s never, like, “Our way or 
the highway.” Someone comes with 
something better, you run with it. 
Sam: World Peace 1 was more rigid. 
This time around, we have takes that 
are like 40 minutes long and it’s 
just me, Nick, and Charls yelling 
at each other, going back and 

forth trying to figure out what the 
funniest two-minute thing is. 
What’s it like trying to translate 
that sketch funniness into standup? 


Do you guys still see yourselves 
primarily as sketch comedians? 

Sam: The standup is a money grab, to 
be honest with you. We’re journeymen 
for sure. 

Nick: It’s not easy. But the more 

shows you do, you’re like, “Okay. 

It's a different animal.” One is like a 
snowmobile and one is juggling apples. 
Sam: It’s completely different. 

Do you rehearse? 

Charls: You just gotta do shows. 

Nick: You can be in your room with the 
boys and shit, but it’s really the mic- 
hand-stage-people pressure cooker that 
cooks the fucking meat. 

Sam: If there’s more people, it’s kind 
of easier because you see them less. You 
don’t see as many people not laughing, 
you just see a crowd not laughing. 
That’s pretty sound advice. 

Sam: Yeah, if you’re starting out 

in stand up, you should do it in front 
of a sold-out 400 person show. That is 
the way to do it, for sure. 

Nick: 100%. You’1l feel better. 

Just go up there and try it. 

Sam: But I would say that stand-up is 
harder than fighting. 

Charls: It’s the hardest, it’s the top 
of the comedy [food] chain. 

Nick: And there’s a lot of 
resistance. So you don’t want to do 
it? Like, “That’s gay”? It’s actually 
because it’s the hardest. 

What’s it like being back on tour? 
Nick: It’s the best. We’re usually 
home bodies, we don’t travel a lot 
other than tour. 

Charls: It’s fun to be in a hotel 

with your boys. Everyone’s always in 

a mirthful mood. Everything you do is 
funny, even crossing the street. 

Do you guys rough it at all? 

Nick: No, we try to do the opposite. 
Sam: We get the most expensive hotel. 
Nick: Has to have a sauna. 

So you never hit up a late night diner? 
Charls: It’s too much work to be 
fucked up by bad food. 

Nick: Harnessing your energy levels 
with bad food is a fucking mental 
hell. Water, staying healthy, working 
out in hotel gyms... 


Sam: Making sure you pee before you 
go on. 

Nick: Taking vitamins. 

Are you hitting the road again 
anytime soon? 

Sam: We’re hitting Florida in May. 
Charls: We’re looking to cement 
the tradition of the road... 
permanently, while we still have 
legs to walk on. 

And you’re gonna keep selling out 
shows, I’m sure. Come to Kentucky. 
Nick: Small town America is the 
best. 

I imagine that’s where a lot of your 
fans are. 

Nick: Regular small towns are way 
primo. 

Sam: Way better. 

Nick: Way better. 

Charls: It’s the best. © 
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David Lucas 
“I don’t really like jokey jokes.” 
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Interview & Portrait 
by Asher Penn 


It’s difficult to know where to credit 
comedian David Lucas’s rise to fame. 
Some might say it was his appearances 
on the Kill Tony Roast Show, where 
Lucas has point blank annihilated 
every single celebrity that came 

his way (he called Post Malone an 
“unemployed crocodile hunter,” and 
Paulie Shore a “used and abused 
lesbian”). Others would argue 

it’s Lucas’s willingness to court 
controversy, whether that’s making 
an off-the-cuff George Floyd joke or 
having Kyle Rittenhouse as a guest 
on his podcast, Fishing With David. 
Lucas makes fun of fat people even 
though he’s fat — black people even 
though he’s black — and Donald Trump 
even though he’s a Trump supporter. 
Above all, David Lucas knows that 
jokes cannot be jokes unless they 
are offensive to someone or something. 
And he is not afraid to be funny. 


Where are you from? 

Born in Miami, raised in Macon, 
Georgia. 

How old were you when you moved? 
Like nine. Culture shock! Even 
though Miami is geographically 
further southern than Macon, Macon 
is far more southern. It was really 
a black and white city, literally 
and figuratively. The Bible belt, you 
know, very religious. “Thus says the 
Lord.” [laughs] It was something I 
had to get used to. 

What was the main impetus for your 
family moving from Miami to Georgia? 
Think it was just for a better life, 
to be honest. Miami was crazy. You 
think about the stuff that was going 
on now, it was far worse back when 

I was living there in the late 90s, 
early 2000s. I saw with my own eyes 
somebody get killed, just drop dead. 
I was probably like, six? When I got 
older, I realized why my mom tried to 
keep me so sheltered. A lot of the 
people I was around in Miami, they’re 
deceased, in prison, have 6-7 kids... 
I probably wouldn’t be a comedian if 
I stayed. 


And so your family decided to move 
to get away from that. 

Yeah, me and my mom moved up 

to Georgia. We lived with my 
grandparents on her side. 

Were you into it? 

When we moved to Georgia, I thought 
we were rich. We went from a little 
townhouse to a house with some land 
where I had a backyard. In Miami, 
there was really nowhere to play but 
the parking lot. 

What did you like to do as a kid? 

I was a very creative kid. I used to 
paint, do clay, play instruments... 
I would always tell my mom, “I want 
to go into acting classes,” and 
there was just like, no support. 
Hollywood was so far from her 
reality. In the south, in her 
generation, you really only know 
“work hard or go to college and get 
a good job,” which my generation now 
knows is a lie. So I found community 
theaters in Macon where I could get 
in plays for free. My first ever time 
acting was in a church stage play. 
Did you have natural talent? I feel 
like with theater kids, sometimes 
they’re really talented, and 
sometimes they’re just willing to 

be loud. 

I’m not really loud, but I’ve always 
been able to command attention. 
Since I was young, people have 
always told me I had something about 
me. Some people can walk into a room 
and nothing changes, but I can walk 
into a room and everyone’s gonna 
notice me regardless. 

Were you roasting from a young age? 
Yeah, dude. I used to fight a lot. 

If you said something to me, I’m 
punching you in the face. There was 
no rebuttal. One time, I fought 

this kid and his mom wanted to call 
the police on me, and my mom was 
devastated. My whole life, I’ve 
never wanted to disappoint my mom. 

I don’t think many kids do. If you 
want to disappoint your mom, then 
something’s wrong with you. I was 
like, “Fuck, man, I need to chill.” 
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So you started using your words. 

I would just joke on people. I learned 
how to talk shit back and I got good 
at-it. 

Where did you learn how to fight? 
Growing up, we were just some badass 
kids. That’s what we did. We would 
literally just sneak away and go beat 
each other’s ass. Me and my cousins 
used to fight because we were bored 

— but it wasn’t like, “I hate you” 
fighting, it was just like, “Let’s go 
outside and fight.” We would pound each 
other and then go in the house looking 
disheveled as fuck, get fed and go to 
sleep. 

How did that kind of energy translate 
into making fun of people with jokes? 
There’s no correlation. What I realized 
later on is that once you’re fighting, 
unless you’re defending yourself, you 
have no control over your emotions. 
Like, if I meet you in the street 

and you bump into me and then I punch 
you... you got hit, but I lost the 
battle of life. Why the fuck did I just 
hit you? What did you do to deserve 
that? I try to be more empathetic to 
people’s needs now. You just never know 
what a motherfucker is going through. 
And roasting is harmless — at the 
bottom line, it’s harmless. Some people 
are pansies, but sticks and stones, 
bro, that’s what we learned as a kid. 
You learn those things. 
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How old were you when you went on to 
MTV’s Yo Mama? 

I was young as fuck, bro. I was 16, 
17. I was so young my mom had to go 
with me. That was like the show. 

Did you know kind of how you were 
gonna go into it? 

Um, no. Even now, because I’m only 
six, seven years into comedy, I’m 
just learning how to structure stuff. 
So back then, it was kind of like, 
“I'm just gonna go there and be me.” 
And it worked. 

Where do you think that comes? 

It’s from an external force, bro. 

I swear to God, I don’t even know 
how to explain it. And I’m not even 
trying to sound like some religious 
freak. That’s just one of my gifts. 
I can come up with crazy shit, and 
it’s funny, you know? Shit just pops 
in my head. 

How did you go from being on MTV 

Yo Mama to pitching networks and 
making pilots? 

So I was on MTV Yo Mama show and I 
wasn’t doing standup at the time. 
One of the head writers was like, 
“Do you do stand up? You should.” 

I met a few people from doing the 
show, so I started going to open 
mics, and older comedians would be 
like, “Bro, you’re just like, raw 
funny. Once you figure that shit out, 
you’re gonna be unstoppable.” 


So you just started doing it. 

Yeah. I wasn’t doing it all the 
time, because I was still a fucking 
teenager with no money. My mom would 
bring me, we’d go like once a week. 
What was your comedy like back then? 
It was stupid shit back then that I 
had no business telling at 18. One 
of my first jokes was like, “Girls 
are too freaky these days. I went 

to this one girl’s house and she 

had some beads on her dresser. And 

I was like, ‘Bitch, whose ass these 
finna go in?’” 

Alright. 

And I won a comedy competition with 
this joke. I said, “You know Denny’s 
has a beer and wine menu. That makes 
sense, because you kinda gotta be 
fucked up to eat that shit anyway.” 
And I said, “But how do you order 
it? Like, ‘Can I get a Grand Slam 
and a Pinot Grigio?’” 

[laughs] That’s pretty good. 

Yeah, it was aight. 


So at what point did you move out to 
LA? And why? 

I moved to LA in 2010. I used to 
watch Fresh Prince of Bel-Air, so 

I was fascinated — I wanted to do 
everything that Will did. I wanted 
to live out here and have those 

same experiences. I tried to have a 
college football career that didn’t 
work out, and then I moved to LA and 
started an internship at MTV. I was 
more so a PA, whatever I could do 

to get my foot in the door. I was 
just trying to make shows, I wasn’t 
really doing comedy at all. I was 
paid to get in the shows but I would 
never get onstage. 

Because you were so intimidated? 

I was scared as fuck. At that time, 
a lot of the door guys at The Comedy 
Store were old men. They were 
disgruntled and bitter and jaded 
from comedy careers that didn’t 
work. So it was just terrifying. I 
was still young at this time, like 
19 or 20. 
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Did you have imposter syndrome? 

I feel like all comedians have that 
impostor syndrome, but I kind of like 
it. I don’t fall into the confidence, 
I think it’s fake. I like being a 
person for the people. People come to 
my shows and they’re like, “Bro, you 
know why I love you so much? Because 
you say the shit we want to say, but 
we have jobs.” 

What finally got you onto the stage? 
I think just finally being like, “Okay, 
let me do this shit.” I used to hang 
at this bar called the Down and Out 
and there was this dude 

named Martini. He was from the Bay 
and he would throw comedy shows in 
weird ass places, like at a bakery, 
at a fucking barber shop... Me and 
him got acquainted, and I started 
doing his shows to build my con- 
fidence up. Garrett Morris had a comedy 
club downtown, and the dude that 

was hosting open mic was an older 
comedian, I don’t remember his name. 
But he would be like, “You already 
got what a lot of comedians don’t 
have. Perspective and stage presence. 
You could talk about anything and 
people will pay just to hear your 
perspective on that.” I started 
doing spots at Flappers in Burbank, 
and then I finally went to The Comedy 
Store. 

What was your set like at that point? 
It was aight, it kind of just relied 
on crowd work. There was a Jewish 
dude in the front row, and he had on 
a yarmulke. And I remember, I asked 
him, “Can I wear it?” And then I put 
it on and said, “Where I’m from, we 
call this a durag.” And everybody 
started laughing. You only get three 
minutes, so the first minute was 
horrible. I was just so nervous. I 
still get nervous. Sometimes I'll do 
shows and it’ll take me 10 minutes 
to settle in. And I feel like that’s 
a good thing, you know? A comedy 
show should be a roller coaster of 
emotions. Some of the stuff I say you 
should hate me, some of the stuff I 
say you should love me, but by the 
end, I should bring it full circle. 
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What I say should make you question 
what you believe, because I’m telling 
you my perspective. And that’s kind 
of the angle I take for my comedy. I 
don't really like jokey jokes. 
What’s a jokey joke? 

Where there’s something so far 
detached from that person and 
they’re just making a joke about 
relativity. Like, “What’s up with 
airplane food?” And if you look 
early on in my Kill Tony career, I 
was doing jokey jokes. I feel like 
I’m just now finding my voice. You 
just got to do comedy until you 
figure it out. I think it’s one of 
those things where the older you 
get, the better you get. That’s why 
everybody’s favorite comic is an 
older person. Because it’s like, 
what fucking perspective do I have? 
What makes a joke really sing for 
you? What are you going for? 

My jokes are high risk, high reward. 
When they do well, they do very 
well — but when they fucking bomb, 
they bomb. [laughs] That’s the kind 
of jokes I like. If you come watch 
my set, I’m teetering. I find the 
boundaries, and then I put my big 
toe over that line. And it’s fun. 
It’s very fun. But where do I want 
to end up? Like, what’s the end goal 
for when I get offstage? I don’t want 
people to just say, “He’s funny.” 
Anyone can be funny, but you want to 
be memorable. 

I heard in one interview you mentioned 
you had some kind of disorder. 

I got diagnosed with being on the 
spectrum. But aren’t we all? I didn’t 
know anything was wrong with me, but 
I was in a relationship three years 
ago and she works in the medical 
field. Something had happened, and 
she’s like, “No, David, this is not 
normal. You have no emotions about 
this situation.” So she set me up 
with an appointment to get tested. 
And I tested on the spectrum, and I 
have an anxiety disorder. But you 
know, I feel like all the comedians 
are fucked up. You kind of gotta be 
retarded to do this shit. 
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Does it affect your work? 

Not caring definitely enables me to 
write the kind of material I need. 
Not caring what other people think? 
Yeah. It definitely helps. 

How was it like opening for Louie C.K.? 
Bro, I crushed so hard at those 
shows. It’s the audience that’s ready 
for my type of comedy because of who 
Louie is. Nothing I can say is too 
obscene or obscure. It was amazing, 

I can’t wait to be like that. He was 
telling me about early on in his 
career, when he would go headline — 
and he was only Chris Rock’s writer 
at the time, he wasn’t the Louie we 
knew — and he was in Buffalo, and 30 
people walked out of his show. They 
wanted their fucking money back. It 
was crazy. He was like, “Clubs had to 
put out warning signs.” 

Do you think we’re in a similar 
climate now with woke culture? 

I think we got a crack in the wall 
and there’s water seeping through. 

I did a show two weeks ago at the 
Laugh Factory, which I’d say is a 
pretty liberal club. There was like 

a group of crossdressers and some 

gay guys. I was so terrified when 

I came downstairs to do my spot, 
because I’m looking and I’m like, 
“Fuck, man. I do not want one of 
these nights where I gotta argue 
with an alphabet person.” I think I 
had a stomach ache. And so when I 

got on stage, I was like, “Listen. I 
don’t got time for your shit tonight. 
You're gonna hear the word faggot, 
trans and gay. And you’re gonna sit 
here and you’re gonna accept it. Do 
we understand each other?” And they 
started laughing and I’m like, “Okay, 
we good.” And then I went on to do my 
set and I murdered it. 

You’ve gained a lot of infamy for 
your politics. 

Can anybody say what my true politics 
are? You know, if you’re out here and 
you don’t have a conservative mindset 
when it comes to your future and your 
money, then I think you’re a fucking 
idiot. And the reason why I just 
can’t get with the Left is because 


they found an easy route to be 
special where you don’t have to work 
hard. But I’m not some alt-right 
conservative person. 

But you like Trump. 

I do like Trump. I have my values, 
and my values align with the 
Republican party. 

I was thinking about this stuff 
recently. Why do politics have to be 
so central to comedy? 

I think people like to hear the 
truth, but they like to hear it in 
a funny manner. And we know how to 
put a spin on it to make it more 
digestible. That’s why we can talk 
about politics and people accept 
it. Comedians have a lot of fucking 
influence. It is satisfying. 

Who do you think does that well? 
One of my favorite comedians to 
watch is Bill Maher. I like to hear 
all positions. I can disagree with 
it but still be like, “Oh, that 

was a good joke.” It don’t bother 
me. If we had more common-sense 
liberals like him, I think the world 
would be a great place. But to 

talk about it, you gotta read, you 
gotta be very educated, and I don’t 
like watching the news, so I talk 
about the base level of politics. I 
don’t really get politics, I don’t 
understand it enough to dive deep 
into it like some other people. But 
it is very satisfying, and that 
might be just what a comedian is. 
It’s like watching Chris Rock or 
Dave Chappelle, they’re gonna tell 
you what’s going on in the world. 
And that’s why people get so mad at 
us when we say things. You have a 
chance to influence stuff. 

You’re talking about this crack 

in the wall, with water coming out. 
What do you see happening in the 
future for comedy? What are your 
goals? 

My goal is to make race relations 
better. I just think we’re too 
divided, for no reason. Racism ain’t 
what the news shots make it seem. 
And if it is, why am I able to do 
what I do? © 
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Jet Neptune 


“No more basement.” 


Interview by Jiv Johnson 
Images Courtesy of Fishtank 


How does one create an interactive 
web-based reality show that earns 
$2.5 million in its first year without 
any mainstream backing or promotion? 
Ask Jet Neptune, the director of 
Fishtank, a chaotic hybrid of Big 
Brother and Survivor. Live streamed 
24/7, viewers can reward, please, 
and even torture the contestants 

— ranging from autistic NEETs and 
borderline e-girls to shy normies. 
Fishtank is strange, refreshing, 
terrifying, and hopelessly real, and 
with almost 100K paying subscribers 
(myself included), could be the 
future of television. 


Well, Jet, for one: is Jet Neptune 
your real name? 

Not legally, my last name is not 
Neptune anymore. But when I was born 
my mother and father named me Jet 
Neptune, legally. It’s a funny story, 
they wouldn’t let them leave the 
hospital. The doctors were just like, 
“You can’t name your kid that. It’s 
not your last name.” They basically 
filibustered the hospital and just 
complained and complained until they 
let us go. We were there for like two 
extra days. 

You’re telling me you spent the first 
two days of life in a legal battle 
with nurses... 

And they were like, “You can’t do 
that.” 

How old are you, Jet? 

£m 25). 

How’d you get involved with Sam Hyde 
and all of the other guys? 

When I was 18 or 19, I was living 
out of my Jeep and working pizza 
jobs and shit. But I always knew I 
wanted to do something creative, so I 
would organize my buddies. We would 
all make clips and then we’d mash 
the clips together and make these 

10 minute videos that basically had 
no theme, it was just cool shit put 
together. I was super into YouTube 
comedy, I really liked Sam’s stuff. I 
remember when World Peace first aired, 
I was working at a Super Eight and I 
had it on in the lobby. 


You were blasting World Peace in 
the lobby of a Super 8? 

Yeah, as I was checking people in. 
They did not like it. But I never 
expected I’d end up working for 
Sam Hyde. I knew BicFlame [Julian 
Unger], I was a fan of his art. 
And I knew he worked for Sam, 

but I didn’t think anything of 

it. Sam posted on Instagram one 
day that he was looking to hire 
an editor, and I messaged Julian 
and was like, “You know I’m not 

a psychopath. Put in a good word 
for me.” I sent him my email, my 
portfolio, and yeah... At like 20, 
I flew up to Rhode Island, my first 
time on an airplane. 

What was that like? 

It was a culture shock — not that 
Providence is fucking heaven, 

but I grew up in a hay field in 
Georgia, basically. I came up 
here and it was right into the 
deep end. Sam gave me a lot of 
training. I had the copilot seat 
and he would just show me how to 
use these programs. We would stay 
up till 4am fucking busting out 
Happy World Daddy episodes, stuff 
for the Gumroad... I shouldn’t 
have gotten the job. I was using 
Sony Vegas on a ThinkPad, I was 
not about my shit. But I guess Sam 
saw something in me. He showed me 
how to do everything I know how to 
do. 

When did the conversation really 
start on Fishtank, as an idea? 
The idea was a fork of an existing 
idea called Hell House. I remember 
we were driving around with a 
truck and Sam was like, “We get 

a house full of MDE fans. And 

we make them compete.” And that 
was so funny to me. So we kept 
making Hell House jokes and we 
would fucking laugh until we’re 
coughing. But it was an inside 
joke that you have no plans to 
bring to reality. It was like, 
“Oh, well, obviously we can’t do 
that, it’d be a legal nightmare.” 
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Fishtank, Season 1, 2023. 


When did that change? 

I started filling out this doc and 
thought about the name Hell House, 
but it didn’t have good SEO. I 
wanted to do something kind of MTV- 
ish that people who don’t know MDE 
could get into. Subtle and funny and 
quiet at times, but with cool, clean 
branding. Something for the younger 
generation to play with. I remember 
I went to Sam’s spot one night, we 
were in the parking lot just talking 
about everything. It was one of 
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those rare conversations where 
you're both looking at each other and 
you’re like, “Alright, 

what's the actual deal? What’s the 
plan?” I said, “Sam, we have to do 
Fishtank. It’ll be successful. It’ll 
be fun. It’ll pay for itself. We got 
to do it.” And I remember he looked 
at me and was like, “Fuck it, let’s 
start tomorrow.” From that moment 

on, I was obsessed. But it was also 
intimidating. I had no idea was I was 
doing. 


Were you worried about any backlash? 
Everybody knows how the Adult Swim 
stuff went down, but we were already 
beyond the canyon of being affected by 
that. We’d been building our own thing 
for years, and we had an existing 
base. The temperature of PC shit or 
whatever had cooled down — I think 
it’s still cooling down, like, no 

one really gives a shit. You can go 
to Bushwick, with hipsters that you 
think are literal communists, and they 
don’t give a shit. Also, nothing about 
Fishtank is political at all, sol 
wasn’t worried about backlash, really. 
The only people who really disliked 
it were locals. Like, the next door 
neighbor who hears a screaming match 
at 4am. That’s who’s really mad about 
Fishtank. And they have no say over 
the success of it. 

One of the things that struck me most 
about Fishtank was the fact that 
through different times in the show, 

I really had no idea what was real 
versus fake. And I still don’t, even 
after the show’s been done. 

That’s just a style that we’ve been 
building for a while — and that came 
before me, I didn’t invent that. A 
joke stops being funny once you'd say 
that it’s a joke, so we tried to blur 
the lines. And also it just creates 
more chatter if people are trying to 
figure out what’s real and what isn’t. 
Some people can tell, but a lot of 
times I’m surprised by things that 
I’m not intending to be a joke or a 
mind game. And then people who are 
genuinely deeply entrenched think that 
it’s all fake... It’s a good time, I 
like theories. 

It’s kind of funny to me that this 
idea of a show that was originally 
titled Hell House, actually has some 
of the most striking and emotionally 
authentic moments in it. 

That’s the thing, it’s truly a real 
show. We can’t really rig it if we 
come up and you see what we’re saying. 
There’s no way to obscure the reality 
of what’s happening. When you peer 
that deep and watch these people 
nonstop, it really hits hard. 


The ending of Fishtank Season 1 

was an absolute emotional 
rollercoaster. 

All credit to Sam. He knew he had to 
do Willy Wonka and I didn’t get it 
at first until I saw it unfolding... 
I was so burnt out, but Sam made it 
so special and perfect. 

How do you plan to keep it going? 
Well, I’m in a lucky position where 
whatever my mild autistic fixation 
of the month is what I’m going to 
make the show about. During Season 
1, it was just getting the show 
running. And then for Season 2, I'd 
spent so much time with Nick Roche 
that I was into furniture and mid- 
century design. I was like, “It’s 
gotta be 60s, it’ll be cool.” The 
torture of being in the basement for 
Season 2 made me want to get outside 
and enjoy the summer for once in 

my life, so we’re doing Season 

2.5, which is going to be a two- 
week camping stream featuring all 
the All Stars combined. And instead 
of competing against each other so 
much, they’re cooperating. So we'll 
always find new angles, but it’s not 
about the angle. The core of it is 
just being funny and having fun. We 
can do that in any setting. 

So no more basement? 

No more basement, man. I can’t 

take it anymore. Well, I’1ll1 do it 
on Season 3. The angle for Season 

3 is to make a show about the stuff 
you don’t see happen in reality 

TV. Really creating an immersive 
experience for the contestants, 
where they think they’re on a real 
reality show based on how we’re 
shooting it, how we’re faking it, 
how the whole thing’s run. We 

don’t really care that they get the 
argument right, but we’ll make them 
argue three times in a row until we 
get the right footage. Like, it’s 
about these unassuming people thrown 
in a weird situation and slowly they 
realize that they’re not on Jersey 
Shore. They’re just in a very weird 
place. 

They’re on Fishtank. 
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I want to have a fake logo on the 
wall, and then it will be revealed: 
“You're in hell.” I liked the feeling 
of Season 1 where I really was 
shaking in the basement like, “Man, 
did we go too hard? Like, this person 
technically signed up for this, but 
did he actually sign up: for this?” 1 
like that feeling. And I missed out 
on that on Season 2. So we’re going 
back to Season 1’s route. 

The coolest thing about Fishtank, 

to me, is really just the audience 
interaction. I imagine that’s what 
gets quite a lot of people invested. 
If you say the right thing at the 
right time, the show can change. 

And it‘ll butterfly effect into 
something else. Of course, if 

you’re just spamming like crazy, 

then you're not going to have a 

huge effect. But there is a way to 
interact and really change the course 
of the show, and production is just 
gonna ride with it. If you make 
somebody’s mood sour by shitting 

on them and then you text-to-speech 
[TTS] to make them jealous, those 
emotions they’re feeling from your 
interaction are going to change what 
they’re going to do. 

How do you guys manage that from a 
Production standpoint? It sounds like 
a nightmare. 

Well, we curate all the TTS so we’ll 
let most stuff fly. But if something is 
not the vibe and we have a different 
plan — if someone’s really getting 
pummeled and they’re on the verge of 
leaving — I'll deny stuff that’s going 
to agitate them too much. We only 

let through tame messages for the 
first week of Season 1, and that got 
us so much backlash; people wanted 

to kill us. But then by the end of 

it I think people understood that 

you have to boil the frog slowly. 

If we let everything fly... I love 
free speech and all, I think people 
Should say whatever they want to, 

but my decision to curate it is not 
political. It’s Simply like, “I don’t 
want this person to leave.” 


You gotta acclimate... 

++-Just like a real fish tank. If you 
go buy a fish from Petco, you don’t 
throw them right into your tank. 

You leave them in the bag, you put 
them in the water, you let the two 
temperatures of those waters get to 
the same point and then you let the 
fish out. Otherwise, it’ll die of 
shock. But for the most part, once 
everyone’s acclimated, it’s chaos. We 
just let it fly. If you want to send 
cigarettes to one person and put a 
bag over another, the world’s your 
oyster. 

I love the cigarette purchases. I 
always purchased them whenever they 
were doing a smoking challenge. 

I mean, the cigarettes weren’t about 
the cigarettes because oftentimes 
they would just throw them out. 
Well, it’s all about those inter- 
actions, right? 

It’s about interaction and it’s just 
an affordable way to let a contestant 
know that you’re Supporting them. 
They don’t have to smoke the 
cigarette, obviously. It’s like, 
“Here’s my name, I Support you.” 
That’s what it’s really about. 

Aside from Fishtank, do you have 
other projects going on right now 
that you’re excited about this year? 
No, it’s only Fishtank for the 
foreseeable future. We're expanding, 
we're hiring people, there’s a lot 
of work. So I want to have my full 
focus on this machine that’s slowly 
turning into a real thing. I stopped 
doing music, I stopped fucking around 
doing all this little bullshit... I’m 
just trying to put all My attention 
into Fishtank. But it is definitely 
not a solo venture. it’s a team 
initiative. There’s so many of them, 
Ben Taylor is my right hand man. 
When I’m freaking out, I turn to Ben. 
Harvey our new hire, very talented. 
He’s a young cat with a vision. And 
it wouldn’t be Fishtank without 
Goldstriker, everybody knows that. So 
Sam, I owe him everything... I’m so 
lucky to have all these smart people 
everywhere. It’s crazy. © 
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“When my day’s work is done on the continuing story of 
The Perfume Nationalist, l always relax with a HESTIA.”’ 


HESTIAs have the character and strength 
that a man like me demands. 
Their rich flavor and aroma 
please my discerning palate and senses, 
and I know that the art, ritual, and tradition 
have been passed down through generations 
to create the finest cigarettes on Earth. 
After all, folks who have no vices 
have few virtues. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 


Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 


- Jack Mason 


Dasha is wearing the Mad in South Central, Los Angeles. 
43013 Baby Rib Thong, Operated by Dov Charney. 

8391 Spaghetti Bralette 

and Pro Mesh Shorts with 

classic 3-Stripe Socks. 


